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“Commit a crime and the world is made of glass”. 


— R.W. Emerson. 
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Die unsichtbare Welt 


The occult fascinated him. The term shouldn't be misleading. It wasn't black magic, 
obscure sciences, mysticism, or any other kind of doctrine. What he was drawn to was 
that which was hidden, in the strictest sense of the word. To everything that had been 


forgotten. 


He was always looking for “treasures”, in every corner, like a bird of prey. Coins, keys, 
jewelry. His eyes would light up with each find; it was part of his pride. Once he showed 
me his studio. Several pieces lay on the desk, perfectly arranged. Next to them, a short 


note that said everything he had found out or what his imagination had dictated. 


A common interest in the ontological aspect of life sealed our friendship. We spent 
hours walking through metaphysical mazes, constructing arguments only to refute them. 
We discussed the (non-)existence of space and time. He felt nostalgic, dissatisfied, 
discontented. His relationship with the academic world was short and chaotic. For some 
years he devoted himself to the study of history, until he got bored and abandoned 
everything (he said that finishing things was a bad habit). His real obsession was Unity, 
the Absolute. First he leaned towards the Pythagoreans, then he approached Gnosticism, 
and Hermes Trismegistus occupied his podium for some time. Before that it had been 


Plotinus. 


But his fixed idea, the unknown, remained intact. Extensive reading and long silences 
had refined his understanding of reality. He would discuss anything with anyone, always 
with some veiled expectation, always waiting for the final answer. It must be somewhere, 


he said. If there are answers, they must be somewhere. But where? 


By the time he turned twenty-five, the journey had been long, steep, and precipitous. 
We had crossed inhospitable slopes and endless deserts, over the borders of nameless 


abysses. In the long run, boredom prevailed, the spleen that Baudelaire (one of his 


favorite poets) knew so well. We talked about nothing and everything, only castles in the 


air. But a madman sees what he sees, as he would say. 


We flirted with bohemian life, or more precisely with aesthetic leisure. We went from 
the transience of one moment to the next (were they different?), trying to capture every 
impulse, every feeling. But all we could offer was a cynical punch line. We turned to 
idealism; when the body despairs, we flee to the mind. But an idea is a fruit without juice, 


a dead end. You don't own an idea, the idea owns you. 


We sought the systematic disorder of the senses, as Rimbaud wanted. We followed 
symbols and signals. But with each move, the board became smaller. Time closed in on 


itself, cornering us. One night | thought we were doomed. 
— Sartre was right... — he once told me — “Lenfer, c’est les autres.” 
— But without them, we wouldn't be. 
— Vanity of vanities! To say that we are... — he smiled. 


— That wisdom implies happiness is just a prejudice. That's how intellectuals justify 


their inability to live. 


— It is a price we must pay. It’s why we lost Paradise... “If the doors of perception were 
cleansed every thing would appear to man as it is, Infinite. For man has closed himself up, 
till he sees all things thro' narrow chinks of his cavern” — Blake was another of his 
mentors —. But the doors closed behind us. And each time we found only an empty room, 


without any mystery, without any truth... 


— Borges said that it’s the door that chooses the man, and not the other way around. 
At least we try. Borges said that the door chooses the man, not the other way around. At 


least we try. It's better than mediocrity... 
— Ah, but they have something we don't. 


— Their illusions, their mistakes and their lies. 
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— Nietzsche said that man's truths are merely his irrefutable errors. 


— Nietzsche was a bitter lunatic. 


— To think that an idiot is happy or contented is to misjudge him: he doesn't realize his 
own stupidity. The more clever, the more miserable. But there's no such thing as “idiot 
happiness”. If thinking is being, then not thinking would be not-being. And in not-being 
there is no happiness or anything else. If this were so, we would have to agree on the 
“blessing” of death, of emptiness and nothingness. If the idiot could see himself from the 
outside, if he could be for a moment and feel that emptiness... You see? This outside is our 


inside, and we know it; although unhappy, we are privileged. 


My friend half-smiled, something was going through his head. 


— For the idiot we are outside. Maybe there is an outside for us as well... 


— That of the idiot? 


— No. It's something else, an experiment. We usually talk about the things that 
happen, right? But we should be talking about the things that don't happen: they are 


inevitably more interesting. Don't you agree? 


— | guess. I'll tell you when they happen. 


— It's about the unknown. What's not there, but is there. For example, we don't know 
what is under our feet at this very moment. It doesn't exist empirically; it doesn't disturb 
reality. And yet it prevails. It's part of an imperceptible but no less real level... Think of 


Berkeley! 


— So? — | grew impatient. 


— | recently read an essay on Wittgenstein. When he finished writing the Tractatus, he 
said that the book had two parts: the written and the unwritten. The most important, he 


said, was the second. 
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— | suffered the written one. | don't even want to think about the other one! 


— The mind works in a similar way, he continued: the unconscious stores all kinds of 
information, desires, and motivations that we can't process or assimilate; but they don't 


go away, they stay there, latent. Then | thought of Schrodinger... 
— Schrodinger! The one with the cat? 


— | started with this premise: What if my obsession with the occult was a sign? A kind 
of map or secret pattern, a path. The sum of all the parts, signs or dots, make up a 


parallel world that we cannot see, but that we can feel. 


— Something like Aristotelian action and potency. Or a mathematical, quasi-platonic 


reality. 
— Something like that. That’s where the cat comes in... 
— What cat? 


— Schrodinger's. It is the superposition of two coexisting levels. Our world, like our 
mind, is divided in the same way: like the two sides of a crystal. We have the cat in the 
box, next to a container of poison gas and a device containing a single particle that has a 
fifty percent chance of disintegrating. If the poison is released, the cat dies. The 
probabilities are identical. According to quantum principles, the correct description of the 
system will then be the result of the superposition of the “alive” and “dead” states. In 
other words, the possibility of electrons being in two places at once. The cat is both alive 
and dead. Opening the box will disrupt the superposition; this is known as the “collapse” 


of the wave function. 


He continued his lecture, self-absorbed and electric; | tried to follow him. | was used to 


his monologues, but this... Occult realities? Schrodinger? This was something else. 
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— It's the same with Wittgenstein's book: there are two parts, the written and the 
unwritten. The first corresponds to the world we know, the other to a parallel world, an 


anti-reality. But just as real as ours. Nothingness is the other face of the whole. 


— Nice tangle! 


— At this point, the die is cast! Nihil admirari.... 


There he was: the superb, the heteroclite, the dynamite man. Twenty-five years old 
and convinced that he had nothing more to look forward to; like so many others at that 
age. And yet there was something in him, something... | believe that deep down it's 
impossible to really know other people. To understand what motivates them, what they 


want. To ourselves and to others, we are an enigma. 


His obsession came back strong. He bought a metal detector and traveled to the south 
of the province, to his family's land. He walked for hours on end in search of any trace of 
the past. The locals were torn between curiosity and sadness; they thought he had gone 
mad. Finally, he found a wedding ring. Inside was an inscription. “Antonio and Teéfila. 
25-4-1912.” After a lot of questioning and research, it was clear that they were a local 


couple. The ring had probably been lost during the planting of the seeds. 


In the course of time, he lost all connection with reality. He called this other world: “Die 
unsichtbare Welt”. He took great pleasure in using words and concepts from other 


languages. Whether it was of any use or just pedantry, | never knew. Doesn't matter now. 


He became obsessed with the stories of the past and their ghosts; he thought it was 
his mission to reveal this reality, uncertain and blurred, but latent and alive. He looked for 
a new field of work: books. Family and friends opened their libraries. In the midst of piles 
of books, he spent several days at home. | still remember his expression when he found 
something inscribed. Or when some wilted petals fell from between the pages... A faded 
love revived! He seemed to be himself again, if only for a moment. He began to explore 


the furniture, the walls and the baseboards. Letters and photos long forgotten. Love 
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letters that now, when the lovers were dust, saw the light of day; family secrets passed 
down through generations. The sum of it all was a strange web of mystery, an entire 
universe of the occult. It was a primordial source, a parallel reality woven by time, death, 


and memory. 


He didn't always get to the bottom of a phrase, a dedication, an acronym; the faces in 
the photographs remain nameless. His greatest discovery is still fresh in my mind. While 
remodeling his house, one of our friends pulled up a carpet. He found a safe under it. He 
told us that some time ago he had found a piece of paper with a number written on it and 
it turned out to be the combination. It turned out to be the combination. Inside the safe we 
found a bottle of whiskey, some photos, some money, and a book. On the first page we 
read: “L, | have a book for you to read. The important parts | have underlined. Your friend, 
E.” There were several notations, in code, which were apparently references to the 
location of a second safe. One of the underlined sentences was: “One way to look at the 
world as a whole is to think of it as a map or a grid. A kind of plan or scheme that shows 
where something or someone is and how everything is connected. Everything is 
somewhere.” My friend exclaimed, “Do you see?” It was all there, waiting for us. It was 
just a matter of connecting the dots. That old, strange human urge to draw the lines only 
God can trace. In spite of the effort, the coffee and the insomnia, he was at a standstill. 


His cause and his pride (weren't they one and the same?) were dealt a severe blow. 


The next time | saw him, he was completely lost in that shadowed world. When | 
hugged him, he looked at me like a stranger; | don't know if he recognized me. He was 
talking to himself, mumbling and writing numbers and letters in several notebooks that 


he carried with him everywhere. 


That winter, his cousin decided to spend some time in Patagonia. Perhaps in the belief 
that a change of air would do some good to his condition, he invited him for a visit. My 
friend accepted. As soon as he was left alone, he would search the furniture; he would go 
through the books, one by one; he would feel the floors and the shelves. Over the years 


he had perfected his method. Once again he forced his way into the unknown. He wanted 
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to make up for lost time, to make the invisible visible, the intangible tangible. When his 
cousin returned, he found no one. There was a cigarette burning in the ashtray. The 
search went on for weeks and weeks. Nothing. What happened that afternoon will never 
be known. But | have no doubt: his victory had to be complete, and to achieve it, he had to 
give himself unconditionally to his obsession. | know — but this is a secret! — that my 


friend went to “die unsichtbare Welt”. 
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The event 


It was during the summer, in Carrasco, when | first heard about the “pink house”. | had 
been out for a two hour stroll through the streets. | decided to stop and have a drink at 
the Hotel Casino on my way back. Alfredo Arocena's building absorbed me. It was 
extraordinary. It was inaugurated at the beginning of the 1920s and its splendor was still 
intact. Maybe it was the moonlight that made me fall under the spell of the river (I almost 


said “sea”). The silvery shine of the water created a strange static atmosphere. 


A conversation behind me caught my attention. | lit a cigarette and listened. A woman 
and a boy (apparently her son) were talking. Or rather, she was talking and he was just 
listening. | could make out a few words and expressions, but the main theme was clear: 
the “pink house”. It was an old property in the area and the scene of a rather unusual 
event many years ago. Eventually, the legend took hold. And in three years, | had heard of 
this for the first time! Oh, you don't know me at all. | spent hours listening to my 
grandparents' after-dinner conversations in Buenos Aires when | was a kid. Nothing 


escapes my attention. A fundamental part of my nature is the desire to know. 


On my way out, | was lucky enough to find Jacinto, the hotel's historic doorman. If there 
was anyone who had any knowledge of the area and its history, it was him. His father had 
worked in the casino as well. “This place and my blood are one. If the hotel is here, | will 
be here.” | offered him a cigarette, but he refused and pulled out his Oxi Bithué. If he was 


going to smoke, he smoked his own. 
— Tell me, Jacinto, what do you know about the “pink house”? 
— What do | know? Ha! — he opened his eyes — It almost drove my father crazy... 


— You don’t say! 
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— As you hear it. | was just a boy, but it fascinated me; like any ghost story — his little 


dark eyes shone behind the smoke. 
— Ghost story? 
— As you hear it. 
— Please, tell me. | like those stories. 


— The “pink house” is over there, next to the Monteros' — he points with a vague nod 
of his head —. It belonged to the Bustamantes: Esteban and Candido. Every year they 
spent some time there; that summer Esteban's girlfriend joined them. Then Candido's, an 
expert tennis player who had been on the cover of “Anales mundanos”. | have forgotten 


their names; so many years have passed... 
— Please! — | try to rush the rest. 


— That summer they all went to the house. The Bustamantes had no relatives except 
for a very old aunt. Almost every week they had parties and receptions. But a strange 


thing happened that summer: they limited their visits more and more... 


— Why? 


— Why what? 


— Why did they do that? 


— And how should | know! 


— You're right. 


— They spent the afternoons on the beach and then went downtown just to be seen. 
What a crowd! Everybody loved them. One time | was with my father, and he stopped in 
his tracks, and | did the same thing, because he was my father. He leaned over to me and 
said: “Look, Jacinto, there go the Bustamantes and their girlfriends.” | saw two tall and 


distinguished silhouettes, dressed to the nines, what a crowd! They looked as if they had 
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come out of a magazine. That was the only time | saw them... — he seemed to escape the 


labyrinth of his memory; he was there again, with me. 


— And then? 


— Then they disappeared. 


— Disappeared? 


— As you hear it. 


— | don’t understand. 


— | tell you they disappeared. What else do you want? — he looked at me as we 


would look at someone asking for an ontological argument. 


— You are right. | have already stolen too much time from you. Good night, Jacinto. 


Have a good night's rest. 


— You too. Good night. 


The doorman remained motionless, one with the building. Perhaps this old story had 
brought back long-buried memories. | had always been an unsatisfied man, infatuated 
with finding certainties. Or maybe | needed to know to keep myself from feeling 
dissatisfied. Either way, the story of the doorman wasn't enough. But all | got were faded 
memories and a yellowed clipping. They were gone, full stop. What had happened? How 
does a person just disappear? That inexplicable night, the four occupants of the house 
vanished. | had to go there. | suspected it was the beginning and the end of a mystery. 


Like all mysteries, it had to be circular. 


| had breakfast at the hotel and stayed in the lobby for a while, chatting with the 
woman at the reception desk. | walked through the streets in that interlude when the 
latecomers of the night before meet the early birds of the morning: two irreconcilable 


groups. A quarter of an hour later | was outside the “pink house”. 
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Nothing on the facade was disturbing. But in every mystery there is always something 
more; it's the necessary condition for it to be a mystery and not a simple phenomenon. 
Often (and this was the case) the cornerstone is the absurd. It is the vessel that holds the 
miraculous. But the absurd can also drive us mad. Imagine, for example, that a friend of 
yours walks into a room where there is only one door. When you go into the room, there 
is no one there; and you will never see him again. Such an experience would be 
overwhelming. It would become a fixed idea, it would drag us into despair and madness. 
But you also have to admit that, in a certain way, it would be something beautiful, 
something absurdly beautiful. | spent a long time in front of the house, thinking about this 
beautiful and absurd mystery that challenged me like the mythical Sphinx. This mystery 


that silently challenged me. 


| walked back and forth, hesitating, never taking my eyes off the house. My movements 
were cautious, as if on guard. The original paint had survived. Overall, the structure 
seemed to be in good condition. | crossed the street and climbed the marble stairs. | saw a 
silhouette behind the curtains as | reached the last step. | knocked on the door. | thought | 
heard footsteps and then the key turned twice. A woman appeared. Something in her 


expression puzzled me (| couldn't say what it was). 


— May | help you? 


— Good morning! Is this the “pink house”? 


— Yes — she glanced at the facade and | felt like an idiot. 


— Clearly this is it. The Bustamantes used to live here, right? 


The woman frowned and looked me up and down. Twice an idiot in a few seconds. 


Alert, alert! 


— |'m staying in town... They told me about the house; and the legend. | thought | 
might be able to find some answers here. But maybe this isn't a good time. I'm sorry — | 


took a quick look inside — |'d better go; sorry. 
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As | stepped down, | felt the door close behind me. But a few moments later, it opened 
up again. | was able to get a better look at the girl: she was tall and athletic. Behind her 
was a man, also young, gaunt, but with a smile on his face. He stepped forward, arms 


akimbo. 


— What can | do for you? 


— | just wanted to know... 


— What do you want to know? — he spoke calmly, he was in no hurry. 


— About the house. And the Bustamantes. 


— Of course — he seemed to be in a good mood —. Come in, please... 


| thanked him and went inside. As he spoke, the woman looked at him; there was 
something in her expression... fear? reproach? tiredness? Maybe my host had the tedious 
habit of inviting anyone who showed up asking stupid questions. | couldn’t help feeling 
like an intruder, and for a moment | regretted having undertaken that ridiculous odyssey. 


What was | doing in that house? What was | looking for? 


It was spacious, with high ceilings, little furniture, and large windows everywhere. The 
light coming in from the outside gave the atmosphere a static, somewhat thick air. Like a 


mist, invisible but there. Like entering another plane, something impersonal and distant. 


In the park, the arrangement looked like a painting: on a small table were a porcelain 
teapot, four cups, and what appeared to be pudding. The man pulled up a chair and asked 


for another cup. 


— Do you have any visitors? If it’s not a good time | can... 


— You are the visitor, you were supposed to come. Sooner or later someone would 


come asking questions. 


— Am | the first? 
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— You're the first in a long time. What do you know about the house? 


— No more or less than anyone else — | didn’t want to give any details. 


— And what does everyone else know? 


— The same thing you know! Or are you going to tell me that living in this house, you 


don’t know its history? 


— Of course! 


— Well, that’s what | know. One night, many years ago, the Bustamantes, Esteban 


and... — | hesitated. 


— Candido. 


— Esteban and Candido, thank you. They used to have big parties during the summer. 
But this time there was no music, no lights, nothing to celebrate. Overnight, everything 
stopped. And then they all disappeared, the brothers and their girlfriends, without any 


explanation. It's an absurd story. But | think the absurd can also be beautiful. 


— The absurd seduces... people can go mad when careless. 


— Surely! — the madness again. 


— Isn't that the case for women? Think of the most beautiful woman in the world. 
Wouldn't we throw a tantrum if we saw her? Men don't resist beauty because it's an 


intuition of the absolute. It brings us closer to God... 


— So do you confirm what they told me? 


The others materialized around me, each taking their place. One of them was the 
woman from before who hadn't said a word until that moment; she had a rather 


indifferent look on her face. The others were a young couple as well. 
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— Sit down, please, — the host said with a gesture —. The water is still hot. You didn't 


tell me your name — he didn't look at me as he spoke. 


— Alejandro. Alejandro Urien. 


— Urien... | knew Isidro Urien many years ago. 


There were only two Isidros in my family: one was my great-grandfather and the other 
was his father. But names are repeated, especially in families like mine. In my mind's eye, | 
had a memory that | had relatives in Montevideo. Some cousin, more distant or closer, and 


completely unknown to me, would carry the name of my — and that of his — ancestors. 


A chestnut tree sheltered us from the sun. There was something strange about the 
group, something indescribable; | had that strange feeling again, as if it were all a dream. 
Perhaps | was still in my bed, following an unconscious obsession, as Descartes said. All 
of a sudden, | became absent-minded, and the atmosphere dissipated as soon as it had 
come. Nobody spoke; they didn't touch the tea. They looked around as if everyone were 


alone. 


— You didn’t answer my question — | turned to the host. 


— Excuse me? 


— Earlier | asked if you confirm what | have heard. 


— Absolutely! Although talking about facts is kind of ambiguous... 


— Ambiguous? 


— How do you know when something happens? If a tree falls in the forest, does it 


make a sound? 


— It is enough for one thing to occur for all things to occur — the second girl said. 


— | don’t understand. 
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— | believe that only intention matters. A phenomenon on its own is nothing, and at 
the same time it is everything. Why do we say that what we see in the theater isn't the 
real thing? Although we are witnessing the phenomenon, we know or suspect that there 
is no intention. There is nothing at all behind the mask. And only the intention moves us; 


any phenomenon, in isolation, leaves us indifferent. 


— The sin was not in eating the apple, but in wanting to eat it... — the girl who had 


received me spoke for the first time. 


— How many philosophers! — | was amused. 


— We have time... — the second man sighed. 


They all smiled, but reluctantly, with a certain resignation. What they said sounded 
strange, like a recitation. As if they were repeating it endlessly. Impatience grew. | had 
already asked the same question twice, and there was still no answer. | knew it was rude 
to ask a third time (a gentleman doesn't insist, my mother used to say). But | was there for 


a reason. | lit a cigarette and crossed my legs. | scanned the group in silence. 
— Is that why he came here? — again the second man. 
— Yes — said the first one. 
— And what did you tell him? 
— That there is nothing to say. 
— Is that so? — | interrupted. 
— Pilate asked what the truth was, and Christ did not know or would not answer. 
— Esteban, enough! — a woman talked. 


This name triggered me. | came up with an impossible solution. Absurdity was king for 
the third time that day. | lowered my eyelids and leaned back a little bit. | think | may have 


even let out a little chuckle. 
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— Esteban! A pleasure — | extended my hand to him — And you are? 


— Candido. 


— Of course! — | burst out laughing — And you are brothers. 


— Since we were born. 


— And you are their girlfriends. 


— Fortunately. 


— Well, I’m talking with the Bustamantes! — | burst once more. 


No one even blinked. Esteban's girlfriend stared at me and for a moment | felt there 
was nothing to laugh about. | had a feeling, without knowing why, of a terrible undertone. 
But logic prevailed. Pranksters are those with the most time on their hands. | spoke as a 


machine. 


— The doorman talked about ghosts. 


— Do you believe we are ghosts? 


— | don't believe anything. The idea is a funny one: the renting of the place and 


making the scene. And here | am. They say curiosity killed the cat... 


— Damn right! — said one of the women —. Curiosity was our sin... 


— Emilia... — Candido shook her hand. 


— We'll never get out of here! Can't you see that? This is Purgatory, what have we 


done to deserve this? — she burst out. 


— Dear! 


| was amazed. They were either jokers with deep convictions or raving lunatics. Best to 


get out of there. One of the women grabbed my arm as | tried to get up. Her eyes were 
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glassy and her lips trembled. She was begging me to stay; | had to help them. There was 
no trace of the joviality that characterized Esteban when | arrived. His face was stiff and 


serious, like a mask. 


— Come on! It's been over three decades and you're still in your twenties. This is 


ridiculous, it's... absurd — | savored the word. 


— Confronting the absurd is an extraordinary experience, and much more common 
than people think. It was your curiosity that brought you here. Have you been able to find 


what you were looking for? 
— Has no one ever noticed that you don't age? That you never leave the house? 


— We can leave whenever we want. And that was the first thing we did: we hid so as 
not to be persecuted, so as not to be taken for madmen. A lot of people died and the 


living forgot about us, so we came back. Everyone forgot us after a few years. 
— This is ridiculous! What are you telling me? That you died that night? 


— We have already told you that we are not ghosts. We are just as alive as you are, 


but we are not where you are. 
— | don’t understand. 
— Call it what you will: plane, reality, interval... a kind of suspension. 
— | don’t understand...— it became my refrain. 


Candido (Candido?) handed me a photograph. | struggled to control the trembling of 
my hands: the Bustamantes and their friends, crystallized in sepia outlines. They were all 
dressed in white and smiling. One of the women was holding a tennis racket. On the back 
of the picture | read: “Carrasco, 1921.” | looked again at the faces in the photograph and at 
the four people standing in front of me. | stood up, stunned. | returned the photo with 
suspicion, as if it were cursed. It was Esteban who revealed to me the heart of the 


mystery. 
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— Asingle event, if it's powerful enough, can blur the linearity of time. Imagine that an 
event has such an impact on a person's life that he or she can never be free of its 
consequences, either materially or psychologically. How do you make that go away? A 
nice popular tautology advises to let bygones be bygones. Wrong! Such an event expels 
us from this ephemeral and illusory temporality. It throws us into an eternal but real 


dimension, as if into a dungeon. We are captives of the event. 


— People — his brother added — live in a linear time (they are born, reproduce, die), 
and through reason they divide and isolate each phenomenon, they give order to events. 
Causality exists only within consciousness. Outside, we can only speak of the attainment 
of phenomena. Consciousness is the glue that holds the world together. But when the 
emotional blow cuts through the rational fiber, we are cast out of time. We are 
imprisoned in the eternity of the moment, in that definitive moment that once and forever 
contains all moments. In the unconscious, where time and causality do not exist, the 
event is recorded. Phenomenon and abstraction are one and the same. One leads to the 


other, infinitely. 


— We are the absurd and fatal result of the dispute between Heraclitus and 


Parmenides — said one of the women. 


— That night, without any of us knowing it, time was abolished, at least our time. 


— lronically, it was only with the “passing” of time that we came to understand this. 
According to Homer, Zeus's abode on Mount Olympus is above the vicissitudes of time. "It 
is not shaken by winds, nor is it ever wet with rain, nor does snow fall on it, but the air is 
clear and cloudless, and above it hovers a radiant whiteness". Sometimes it consoles me 


to think that we are quasi-divine... 


— “And ye shall be as gods...” — one of the women said. 


— No, it can’t be — | stammered. 


— Believe me, there's nothing men can't get used to. 
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— Life is but a shudder, and the memory of that shudder — said the other woman. 


— You could say that we are cursed. For us, every moment is that moment. We never 
left that night. In unconsciousness, we sin again and again. The fall is repeated endlessly. 
We have to atone for secret sins in waking consciousness, day after day. Only light will 


bring salvation. 


| wanted to know what had happened that night. Had they seen God? The devil? What 
was their fault? As a precaution, they kept their mouths shut. They were afraid that the 
event was going to claim another victim. | understood, but allowed myself to advise them: 
to articulate it could make them free. By naming something, we own it. We can 
manipulate it. If we want something to stop dominating us, we have to name it. The word 
is light. We have always feared the unnameable, the indefinable. It is only what we do 


not understand that dominates us. 


| left the “pink house” without looking back. In all these years, | have never mentioned 
the episode to anyone, and | have never returned. | write to leave people a piece of the 


Absolute. What has become of its occupants? Are they free? Will they still be waiting? 
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Forgotten memory 


There were four of us around the table. The last cigarette butt was smoking in the 
middle. Eric swept his clear, vivid eyes around the group and sighed. Marcos looked out 
the window, escaping to an indeterminate point in space. Matias shrugged. When Marcos 


cleared his throat, we all looked at him expectantly. 


— What can | tell you? We can't do anything. How many times have we told him that 


already? 


— You're right. There is no worse kind of blind person than the one who doesn't want 
to see. His is a special kind of blindness, and the worst of it: it's not that he sees nothing, 


but that he sees something where there is nothing. 
— We must do something... 


— Then tell me what, because I'm out of ideas. He's obsessed. Also, it's a strange 


situation, not to say ridiculous. 
Yes, but he's our friend. We can't let him down. 
— He's gone mad, | tell you. He should get help. 


“Speak of the devil.” Higgins entered the bar. The smoker lit a cigarette, another 
hurried to the bathroom. His gaze was down, as if he was constantly looking for 
something on the floor; his arms were limp; he inhaled quickly through his nose (as if he 


had a cold). We all smiled and invited him to take a seat. 
— How are you doing? 
— Fine, guys; just fine. And you? — he said slowly, that is how he spoke. 


— Same. Right? Yeah, we're doing all right. Have you watched the game? 
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— No, not really. Victoria was with me. 


Nobody talked. All we could hear was the clock that was hanging on the wall. 
Tick-tock - tick-tock. Eric, who was the most patient, smiled and patted him. The rest of 
us, myself included, were sick of it. Victoria this and Victoria that; Victoria here and 
Victoria there; Victoria yesterday and Victoria tomorrow. It became unbearable. We did 
not resent her, nor could we. But he didn't want to see it, and there was nothing we could 
do about it. As time went on, we lost faith. Victoria faded; for everyone except him, who 
could not let her go. And the worst, the sad part of it, is that she wasn't his. 
Coincidentally, the only one who didn't know that was Higgins himself. | would like to 
make one thing clear: Victoria had never been unfaithful to him; she had been created to 


be free, to exist as nature exists, or as God exists. 


He stopped coming. We did not seek him, nor did he sought us. One might think that 
the sudden disappearance of a friend would leave an impression. But the one we no 
longer see dies within us. Mourning is the same: first we miss, then we forget, and finally 
he returns with the sweet-sour taste of nostalgia. Death is not only material, but also 
spiritual. We went on with our routine: the café, the club, the cinema, and we talked, ate, 
and drank; one day you understand that there's not much more to do. From time to time 


the name of Higgins would come back from the shadows... 


One night | was hanging out at the bar. Higgins came in through the door and took a 
seat next to me. He was changed... What do people mean by that? What | understand, or 
what | think | understand, is that it is a subjective change. When we see a change, our 
assumption is that the person is no longer the way he or she was (physically or 
psychologically). But probably other people, my friends for example, would have a 
different impression of him. So the change would be different or no change at all. For the 
change is neither in the one nor in the other, but in the connection between the two. In 
any case, Higgins had changed. He was taciturn and seemed to be distracted all the time 
(at first | thought he hadn't seen me, in the empty bar). At times he seemed restless. A 


moment later he seemed remarkably calm. 
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— Higgins! 


— How are you doing? 


— Very well. And you? You showed up! What are you up to? 


— My life took a turn... — he raised his eyebrows. 


— And Victoria? — | fired without anesthetic. 


Higgins frowned and remained silent, as if he hadn't heard the question. | didn't insist 
because | knew he had. He turned the ice cubes and cocked his head; it was only then 
that | was able to get a good look at him. The light coming in from the street merged with 
the darkness in the center of his face, giving him a strange appearance. There was a 


shudder in his body as if he was shaking something off. 


— You were right. I've come to apologize, but | had an inconvenience and was delayed. 
| thought it would be empty. But here you are. Morning I'll come back and you will all hear 
my story and my truth. If you have no objection to hear this twice, I'll tell you. All right? 
So, listen up. You never liked Victoria, and | had no idea why: you'd never even seen her. | 
guess that made me even more angry. “They're your friends. They're jealous. Don't fight 
them.” Again and again, she would convince me, and I'd come back, listen to you warn 
me, and put up with you grimacing. Now | see | was wrong... or crazy... — he pointed at 
his head —. | should have been more careful. But when we love like that, we don't listen 
to reason, you know? Where did Victoria come from? | don't really remember. | guess she 
appeared because | was looking. Overnight she was my whole world. | was diluted in her 
like a drop in the ocean. I'm sure you remember: when | went for a walk, she accompanied 
me; when | traveled, | took her with me. My habits? She dictated them. Tastes? Say no 
more. You had a hatred for her, and | should have had a hatred for her even more! But 


how could I? What would it have meant for me? Now | understand. 


Higgins fiddled with the ice. He gestured to the bartender. (The man looked at him as 


if he knew him, but couldn't place him in his memory.) Shortly after he had another 
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bourbon in front of him. He took a quick breath and smiled. These gestures chilled my 
blood and filled me with joy at the same time. It may sound ridiculous, but only then did | 
know: | was talking to Manuel Higgins. | placed a hand on his shoulder. He sipped his 
drink and looked at me sideways. He must have noticed that | was impatient; he tapped a 


drum on the bar and went on. 


— | stopped seeing you and continued my routine. Going out, eating, walking. But 
something had changed in Victoria, inwardly and almost imperceptibly. And that 
something threatened to crush me. | asked her what was wrong, and her answer was the 
same for all women: "Nothing". Nothing... then we are going to get screwed — he giggled 
—. So | decided to kill her. Intimately and invisibly, like an intimate conspiracy. Do you get 
it? What a question! If that's what you wanted me to do: get rid of her. But | didn't see it. 
Or | didn't want to. We were having dinner at home that night. She moved as if in a dream 
and | suffered in silence. When we had finished the wine, she put on some music and we 
went into the bedroom. | grabbed her waist and kissed her neck. | could smell her 
perfume; she took off her earrings and pushed me gently away. | sat down on the edge of 
the bed and she began to undress. My eyes moved up and down her body, caressing it. 
Until they stopped dead. My gaze was fixed on her belly. The scar was gone! The 
crescent-shaped mark next to her belly button had disappeared. Make-up? Impossible. 
Surgery? What an idiot! Just the day before, | had seen it. She noticed my bewilderment. | 
couldn't get away from that particular point in her physiognomy. | looked up for an 
explanation. She was crying in silence; the tears were opening furrows in her mascara, 
black rivers of doom. | approached her. | heard her breathing. She looked at my forehead, 
at my nose, at my lips, without touching me, and she smiled. It was a smile | had never 
seen before. A broken smile, the smile of a broken dream. Your smile, yes, your smile, 
looks a bit like that. For a long time, like a prisoner dreaming of his freedom, | had done 
nothing but dream of Victoria. That night | forgot to imagine the scar. That forgetfulness 
broke the illusion and set me free. Forgetting or remembering can melt the world. | 
advanced, she retreated. She looked at me one last time, and | knew she knew. | ran my 


hands gently around her neck. She closed her eyes in farewell. The full weight of my 
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body fell on her. My fingers closed like pincers. | sat down in a corner and stared at her, 
white and still, in the light of the moon. There, next to her belly button, was the scar. | lay 


down and fell asleep; when | awoke, she was gone. 
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The melody 


| sleep lightly. My room is in the back of the house, away from the street. | am in 
isolation from the world, or the world is in isolation from me. That's why, when | woke up, 
| was surprised to hear music playing. | closed my eyes. | thought it was a dream, or one 
of those fleeting transitions between sleep and wakefulness. But it didn't go away, and | 
wasn't able to go back to sleep. | listened. First there was a violin; a clarinet; something 
that sounded like an oboe. I'm used to classical music. In a strange way, as if without 
roots, the melody was familiar to me. Bach? Vivaldi? Mozart? No; not baroque or 
pre-romantic. Schumann? No. Something modern, perhaps: Satie, Debussy, 
Shostakovich... To the mystery of its identity | have added the mystery of his origin. 


Where does it come from? | have a record player, but | was in bed and | live on my own. 


| knew | wouldn't fall asleep again. | went into the bathroom, where | could hear it even 
with the door closed. It's a solid door, so no sound can get through it. | gargled and went 


into the kitchen to make some toast with butter and some coffee. 


| bowed my head like a dog: there it was, that melody. It wasn't that it had stopped, 
but that | had stopped paying attention to it. Perhaps | suspected that it would disappear 
as mysteriously as it had come. | went over to the record player. | looked at it from every 
possible angle, lifted the lid, felt it; just in case, | took out the record that was inside. For 
the first time in my life | longed for the hustle and bustle of the city and went out. The 


crowd is an excellent place to hide. 


People were passing by; the trams were running normally; the heels of the women 
were clicking; the paperboy was singing a tragedy. But behind all this: the violins, the 
clarinet, the oboe... | bought a newspaper and went to the city center. | looked at every 
corner, in the metro stations and in the galleries, in the bars and on the balconies. | 
studied people's faces. No one else heard it? | went up to a girl who was dazzled in front 


of a shop window and | started to whistle. 
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— Excuse me! Does this ring a bell? — | whistle. 

— No. 

— Are you sure? 

— Yes. What is it? 

— | don't really know... 

— Oh, | know! You woke up with it in the back of your mind. 
— You could say that. 

— Don't worry. It will come back to you. 

— | know this may sound crazy, but... Don't you hear it right now? 
— Now? 

— Violins, a clarinet... hear! 


— | can't hear a thing, especially with all this noise going on. Excuse me, I'm running 


late. 


The girl walked away, clutching her small purse in her hand; she was wearing gloves. 
She must have thought | was making fun of her, or that | was crazy. Once again, the world 
was taken over by that devilish music. Could it be humanity's secret compass? If the girl 
hadn't heard it, then either she was deaf, or it only existed in my head. My guess was the 
latter. It had been following me all the way from the house to this corner. It hadn't really 
followed me. It was everything and it was everywhere, or everything was in it. Maybe | 
was the only one who could hear it. | made up a fable in which God (or the devil) had 
composed this melody and had chosen me to be the only audience. Was it a signal? A 


warning? 
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This situation went on for days and days. | walked around the house with cotton in my 
ears. | played record after record, asking friends and relatives if they recognized it and, 
always a little embarrassed, if they could hear it. | went through endless catalogues in 
vain. | don't know what it was that | was looking for. Maybe it would be easier to expel it 
if | identified it. Isn't that how it works? You have to diagnose the disease first in order to 
treat it. Then | saw a doctor. | always tried to avoid them: they only bring bad news and 
reproaches. My ears were in perfect shape. “You can tell they've received good music.” He 


had a good eye for jokes; | almost beat him up. 


One afternoon, at a friend's house, | met a woman. Red hair and green eyes. She had 
on a dark blue outfit; | don't know if it was pretty, but it was a good fit. She was nice to 
look at and nice to talk to. She said we had met before when we were introduced. It had 
been at Joaquin's house, but we hadn't said a word to each other. To be honest, | didn't 


remember very well. 


She sat on the opposite end of the sofa. They were talking about a movie that | hadn't 
seen; and we were talking about a rugby championship that she had never heard of. My 
friend went into the kitchen. We looked at each other and smiled. People do that. 
“Anyway” | said. That's what people say. | looked out the window. The music was playing. 
| closed my eyes, shaking. She crossed her legs and wiggled a foot in the air. | decided to 
give it one more try. There was something about this woman at the other end of the 
couch, so close and yet so far away. We looked at each other again and | whistled. It was 
perfect. | whistled, and she listened. She responded with a question: “What is it?” | didn't 
have a clue. Our friend came back with some coffee. On the way out | whistled again 
without noticing; she raised her finger and asked what it was. Our friend smiled and 


shrugged. 


Sooner or later | would find the lost melody, she told me on the street. She would help 
me. | wished her the best of luck and said goodbye. On the way home, it dawned on me 
that the meeting at Joaquin's house had taken place immediately before the music. 


Gradually, the woman and the melody merged. 
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She called me a few days later. A mutual friend had given her my number. She wanted 
to know if | had been able to solve my problem. Unfortunately, no, but | told her what I'd 
discovered. “Would it be playing at Joaquin's place?” No. | mean, it played everywhere, all 
the time. But she didn't know that. She would think | was crazy if | told her. It wasn't long 
before | had a change of heart: | should have told her everything, in detail, from the 
beginning. She had to hear it. Laplace's demon did the rest: we met one evening, outside 
the theater. | offered to walk her home. On the way, | told her everything. Whether she 


believed me that night, | don't know. 


We loved each other, but something wasn't shared. We tried to forget it; we didn't talk 
about it. Sometimes she was able to; it was more difficult for me. And exactly the 
opposite: it was so familiar to me that | no longer noticed it, but for her, who didn't hear it, 
it was absolutely present. It was like a wall that stood between us. “Maybe it's death or 
madness.” No, it wouldn't take them that long to finish me off. | won't tire you with 


details. We were fighting and reconciling. We knew the problem, but not the solution. 


| looked for her, caressed her, kissed her. She swore that she was in love with me and 
that she would never leave me; but she asked for solitude and silence. | was in agony, 
exhausted, and disoriented. Maybe | should get on a plane and disappear. Other nights, 


suicide was a comfort. So as not to betray her, | did not leave nor did | kill myself. 


We had a bitter argument one afternoon in Barrancas de Belgrano. We were sitting on 
the grass. Everything around us seemed to crystallize. A flock of birds flew away and the 
wind shook the treetops. We were alone. The silence was ours. She looked at me, her 


eyes filled with crying. “I hear it,” she whispered. 
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The sign 


France was in search of an alliance with Austria. So the Duke of Choiseul, secretary 
and minister to Louis XV, asked for the hand of the Archduchess Marie Antoinette, 
daughter of the Empress. Her fiancé, the prince, was a year older than her; he was slim 
and solid, but athletic. The wedding took place at the palace of Versailles on May 16, 
1770. 


The festivities at court were second only to those in Paris. Place Louis XV was filled 
with a huge crowd. Unfortunately, the fireworks frightened some. There was a stampede 


and one fall led to another. Many were crushed by the carriages or drowned in the Siena. 


Four years later, the king, the heir's grandfather, died. A crowd appeared at the 
couple's residence, addressing them as “Your Majesties”. They knelt down to pray to God 


to guide and protect them. From then on, they were Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 


The coronation ceremony took place in the cathedral of Reims. Louis received the ring, 
scepter, hand of justice and crown. He complained and removed his tiara. “Elle me géne!” 
When the Archbishop heard this, he had a dark premonition. But he just smiled and 


remained silent. 


One night, destiny presented itself to the King of the French. A group of people, led by 
the royal couple, were taking a walk in the gardens of the palace. Laughing and joking, 
they reached the end of the maze. Some of them wanted to go further. The monarch 
excused himself, but promised to wait for them; the most devout of them quickly 
gathered around him. But he agreed to accompany them at the last moment, perhaps 


yielding to the queen's whim. 


The women, followed by the younger and more agile courtiers, lifted their dresses so 
as not to trip or get dirty. The king was accompanied by the largest group. At an 


indeterminate point in the labyrinth (they all are), a figure appeared in front of them. It 
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was tall and dark. It had a wide-brimmed hat crowned with three feathers: a white, a red 
and a blue. Every moment, the face seemed to blur. The stranger stepped forward, and a 
number of men surrounded the king. The stranger's voice was distant and guttural: he 
was there as a warning. The king reassured the others and stepped closer to the figure. 
He saw an abyss where the face should be. The visitor repeated his message. “What kind 
of warning?” asked Louis. The voice of the figure was almost a whisper. He would receive 
a sign before midnight. “What kind of a sign?” A sign of his own destiny, and with it the 
destiny of the crown and of the kingdom. “And what if | don't see it?” The apparition could 
say no more. He knew no more. It would appear only once, like a flash. Suddenly Louis 
felt endangered and stepped back; it could be a madman or a murderer. The silhouette 


vanished. “Search for him,” was the king's command. 


No one spoke of anything else on the way back. The queen, who hadn't witnessed the 
scene, couldn't hide her annoyance. She asked everyone to tell it over and over again. 
What was it that the stranger had said to the king? He was talking like a madman, he 
replied. Mere nonsense. That was the end of the matter, except for Louis, who had very 


little sleep that night. 


He got up early and went to bathe. As he recalled the scene, he felt a tingling 
sensation at the back of his neck. Because of his deep religious sense and superstitious 
nature, he considered the matter carefully. Before midnight, something or someone would 
give him the sign on which his life depended. The fate of the kingdom, the people, and 


the dynasty would depend on it. 


He counted the steps the servants took around the room. He inspected every morsel of 
food before he put it in his mouth, and he analyzed the bottom of his cup for so long that 
the queen thought he had fallen asleep. He knew that some soothsayers saw the future 
in the herbs. But he wasn't a soothsayer, he was a king. He wondered what had 
happened to Saint Germain. Perhaps he could be of help, but no one had any idea of his 


whereabouts, or if he was even alive (death would have denounced the deceit). When he 
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looked up, he saw the queen on her way out in the company of another lady. The king 


retired to his study. 


The monarch's desk was surrounded by several ministers, secretaries and military 
men. They were discussing the state of the colonies and studying a map. The eyes of the 
king, however, wandered from the map to the gardens. He might miss the signal if he was 
not paying attention. Nothing escaped him from then on. He heard names that, although 
they were his domains, brought only vague memories. He heard an infinity of prices and 


expenses, the urgent need to issue a decree or repeal another. But what about the signal? 


Followed by several servants, Louis went out. His horse was already in the saddle, and 
the hunt was on. Between the horses' hooves ran a noisy pack. A short time Later, all of 
them were crouching behind the bushes. The hunter waited and waited. Louis scanned 
the area. Why would the signal be unusual? It could be simple and predictable. That 
bothered him because it would be harder to identify. What if it had already occurred? 
Then... “Your Majesty!” The Duke of Brissac pointed to a distance of thirty or forty meters. 
A deer grazed silently. They were all waiting for Louis to do what he was best at doing. 
The deer raised its head as the king took aim. The group was covered by a thick cloud. As 
it dissipated, they could see the animal running away at high speed. They left, because 


this place was obviously not good. 


Everyone attributed the king's restlessness to this incident. He had missed even 
though it was a sure shot. Would that be the signal? Perhaps he would not “hit the 
target” with his reign. No, it was too ambiguous. He had already forgotten the episode by 
the time he reached the palace. He kept on analyzing everything and everyone, kept on 
questioning, kept on listening. Everyone had a look at each other, what was wrong with 


the king? 


It was just before dinner that the chamberlain announced a performance. A theater 
troupe had been invited by the queen. Everyone took their places. The royal couple was in 


the middle, a little in front. The ladies fanned themselves, and the men sighed, somewhat 
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in resignation. Louis had been so busy that he had no idea what he was about to be a part 


of. The chamberlain appeared once more and pulled him out of the mist: [phigenia. 


On the shores of Aulide, the Greeks are planning an attack on Troy. The gods hold 
back the winds and the expedition can't leave. They demand that Iphigenia, daughter of 
Agamemnon, be sacrificed. Her life hangs in the balance, and after much back and forth 
between mortal and divine desires, she saves her life. Eriphilia, Helen's secret daughter, 


dies and sacrifices herself on the altar intended for Iphigenia. 


Euripides' legend was familiar to the monarch. There was a sacrifice, a death, angry 
gods and questionable morals, but nothing concrete about it. Would it be the sacrifice of a 
son? Would he lead an overseas expedition? So much was up to the imagination — he 


was in need of clarity, form, certainty! 


He locked himself in his study and worked on a beautiful clock, which always calmed 
him down. But what if the signal had already passed? That would be the end! Because of 
his carelessness, everything would be lost. In the hall, everything was being set up for 
the banquet. A string was cut as he passed in front of the musicians. A strange screeching 
sound pierced the air and shook him to his core. The king stopped and looked at the 
violinist, who immediately took a bow. Trying not to look at anyone or touch anything, 


Louis hastened his pace. He had dinner, said not a word, and retired early. 


The sovereign entered the chapel and told the cardinal of his troubles. He listened in 
silence, showing neither wonder nor disbelief. “Your Majesty does not need to worry. 
Surely this shadow was nothing more than a madman or a prankster. Do not expect what 
will not come. It is God alone who is wise, and Your Majesty is one of His prodigal sons. 


You will be safe as long as you rule with judgment and kindness and have faith in God.” 


The king went to his chambers in good spirits. The sign had not come and would not 
come. It didn't exist. And if God had something to say to him, he would find a better way, 


a more direct way, a more personal way. He was the King of France, after all. 
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The Queen was still dressed. Something was wrong. She had never stopped being a 
child: when she did not like something, she had a frown on her face and a purse of her 
lips. Louis asked her what was going on. She walked over to the desk and opened one of 


the drawers. 


— The Countess de Noailles and | decided to play chess. We used the beautiful game | 


had been given. Well, she dropped one of the pieces on the floor. How clumsy! 


The queen approached with her hand outstretched. The head of the king had left his 
body. In silence, Louis had a look at the broken piece. Then he promised that he would fix 


it, and went to sleep. 
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The exiles 


By the time the old man had had his fourth or fifth gin, he decided that it was time. 
Without saying anything or taking off his hat, he pulled up a chair and sat down. He 
remained motionless; a theatrical immobility, perhaps a little forced. It was, after all, the 
performance of an act that had been the subject of countless rehearsals in his mind. The 


old man barely noticed him. 
— You are Gervasio Albisua, right? 


Even though the other one didn't speak, you could see that he was having a hard time 


trying to understand what was going on. 


— | know or sense an episode of your life. Something that only you, and now me, 


know. Something dark. 
— Who are you and what do you want? 


— |'m not a cop or a journalist. I'm smart and I'm bored, so | do this. | do research. But | 


won't bother you. 
— What do you want then? 
— | want you to tell me if I'm right or wrong. 
— | beg your pardon? 


— | am going to tell you what | know, and you are going to tell me whether | am right 


or wrong. 
— Do you care about being right? 


— | care about truth. 
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With the old man's sixth or seventh came his first gin. He chugged his own, perhaps in 
order to start talking as soon as possible. Gervasio Albisua didn't even touch his glass. He 


looked at the strange young man with a mixture of curiosity, admiration and suspicion. 


— You are the widower of Isabelita Ortiz — he spoke as if he was presenting a piece in 
a museum —. |'m really sorry, | heard she died a few months ago. How many years have 
you been married? Forty! But say, what are you doing in Montevideo? | know you all went 
back after Caseros; your children were born and live there. Your wife is buried in Buenos 


Aires. 


— You are in the details. 


— What are you doing here? — the young man insisted. 


— Since the time of exile, | come and go quite a bit. In the beginning it was for 


business, now it is out of habit. We always came together, my wife and me. 


— You went into exile in 1850, right after... 


— The 47th. Write it down if you want to have your story in order. 


He was stopped in his tracks by the interruption, or rather the correction. He tried to 
recall. He checked his sources. Records, journals, memories. People who were very close 
to him, who had known him during those years. But memory is a fragile thing; it can blur 


reality, even when it's at its best. Almost half a century had gone by. 


— Very good — a pleasant, somewhat haughty smile. 


— | sailed on December 14, 1847. We didn't get back until April 16, '52. Write it down, 


boy, write it down — the old man lit a cigarette. 


— | thank you for your thoroughness — the young man spoke slowly —. Let's see if | 


got the rest right: you emigrated after your brother Fernando was murdered. 


— | was not an emigrant; | was an exile. 
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— You went exiled after Fernando got killed. 
— And as a result. 

— Do you want to share that with me? 

— It's an old, well-known story. 

— Please! — that arrogant smile again. 


Gervasio Albisua sighed and looked around him. He was neither angry nor worried; he 
was just tired. This boy couldn't know any more than any of the others. And he couldn't 
know any more than the police, especially not now, half a century after the fact. He would 
let him talk. Let him talk and listen and watch and think. And act if necessary. But for 


now, nothing. He had nothing. 


— I'll tell you, if you like — he soaked the gin and smiled —. That night the French 
consul gave a ball at his house. All the “decent people” would be there, which in those 


days was the same as saying the Unitarian families. In the morning my brother... 
— Your twin brother — said the young man. 


— Yes, my twin brother. Fernando and Isabel wanted to announce their engagement. 
They had been dating for almost a year. She came early and waited. The night was 
decorated with garlands and lanterns. Two flags hung from the balcony of the courtyard: 
the French flag and the Oriental flag. Women wore blue and white. My brother was on 
his way down the Calle de la Biblioteca when he was assassinated. He tried to defend 
himself, but those cowards killed him mercilessly. We were respectable men, good men. 
That barbarian Rosas insulted us, he persecuted us, he took everything we owned. He 
pushed us into exile, misery, oblivion. You wouldn't know. No, you young people don't 


have a clue. Those were dark times, impossible times. 


— | have no doubt about it — the other man said. 
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— My brother was bleeding to death in the street while Isabel waited. She decided to 
go out and look for him when he didn't show up. Two navy officers and a black maid went 
with her. In the dark, Isabel tripped over something. They all thought that it was a 
drunken man. The maid brought the lantern closer and one of the men turned the body 
over. A scream of terror broke the night. Isabel fled to Colonia in the early hours of that 
morning. | followed her a short time later, when things began to get complicated for me 
as well. We met again in Montevideo, fell in love and had a wedding. We returned to 
Buenos Aires when the tyrant was overthrown. Luckily, some friends helped me get a job 
in the consulate. Isabel still had a small piece of land that had belonged to her father. 


That was the basis of our life and the education of our children. 


— Isn't that a bit strange? 


— What? 


— You, in exile, in courtship with the widow of your brother. Your twin brother. Your 


murdered twin brother... 


— Are you questioning the love of my wife or of me? —Albisua flinched. 


— Don Gervasio, come on. It's just a remark. Not the first and not the last one. What 


are you thinking? That people don't talk to each other? 


— They do a lot of talking, of course they do. They like talking a lot. I'm sure you Like it 


more than | do. So why don't you tell me what you want to tell me and we'll call it a day? 


— Where were you that night? 


— Which night? The night of the ball? At home, in bed. | didn't feel very well. My 


servant was with me. 


— A malleable race, the servants. They do a lot of talking too, except when there's 


something to be said. 


— | don't know what you're saying, young man. And | don't know if | want to know. 
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Albisuia's defiant tone had activated an internal mechanism in the boy. His eyes were 


shining and he was salivating, his breathing became heavier. 
— You killed Fernando. 


“Are you crazy?" Albisua spoke slowly, as if he wanted to make sure that the other one 
absorbed every single word. It took him a few moments to say it; the expression on his 


face was puzzled, but controlled. 


— No, crazy people are never right. They are delusional. They are just fantasizing. 
Well, they are just nuts! I've already told you what | want: | want you to tell me if I'm right 
or if I'm wrong. So let's get down to it. The key was given to me by someone who's still 
alive. This person revealed that just before the ball, a relative who served Rosas received 
a tip-off. Worse: a betrayal. A betrayal of biblical proportions: one brother selling out the 
other. You denounced Fernando's activities. And you were also the one who provided the 
necessary information for the ambush. You knew that they were going to get engaged. 
Your brother had told you about it. Of course you didn't say anything. What could you 
have said? That you loved and suffered quietly? That you couldn't bear to watch Isabelita 
marry a man you despised in your heart? Besides, the revelation of your love would have 
been the ultimate humiliation. So you sent word to the Mazorca, and they waited in the 
dark. And while you played the sick man at home, your brother was murdered. The life of 
the woman you loved exploded into a thousand pieces. Under the pretext of persecution 
and abuse, you settled in Montevideo, now free of the obstacle that Fernando 
represented, and devoted yourself to her courtship. That poor girl. Perhaps she was so 
desperate to get her fiancé back that she didn't care that you, though identical, were not 
him. Truth is never pleasant to tell or to hear, but it is what it is. It is always identical with 
itself. You know as well as | do that what I'm saying now, what is true now, was true 
when it happened. It has always been and it will always remain. But people talk and talk 
and talk, and sometimes the truth is buried in all that flood of words. My sport is to dig it 
up. It's always there, trust me. Now, if you don't mind, I'm going to smoke a cigarette. 


Then I'll leave you alone. 
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He smiled with the cigar between his teeth. Albisua was pallid and stiff. As if he 
wanted to shake off this lethargy, he took out his matches, lit one of them and brought it 
closer to him. The other one raised his eyebrows and leaned forward. He remained silent 
for a few minutes, his eyes fixed on the figures that the smoke was drawing in the 


darkness. 


— Well, Don Gervasio, I've enjoyed getting to know you. 


— Likewise. Take care. And hey, you're right, — he said as the other one was walking 


out the door. 


The boy flashed his flawless smile one last time and walked out. 


He grabbed the cigar that was smoking in the ashtray and carefully put it out. Between 
the time he asked for another gin and the time he had it in front of him, he thought: “What 
a strange fellow. Going around asking questions about things that happened so long ago, 
talking about people who don't exist any more. Talking to dead people. And all for what? 
‘So you'll tell me if I'm right. | care about the truth’. If he were half as smart as he thinks 
he is, this brat would know: it's not the truth that matters, it's believing in it. It's not God 
that's important, it's believing in it. He walked out the door with a stupid smile on his face 
and a counterfeit coin in his pocket. What was he going to do with the truth? For a 
moment | hesitated. | was tempted. | could have talked. | could have told him: My name is 
Fernando Albisua. My brother Gervasio died in '47, murdered by the Mazorca. | betrayed 
him. This is how | spoke to one of its thugs:: ‘! am Gervasio Albisua, brother of Don 
Fernando, the one you are looking for.’ | am Gervasio Albisua, Don Fernando's brother, the 
one you are looking for. | gave them the details of my activities, the meetings | attended, 
the people | knew. | also told them the day, the place, and the time at which | could be 
found. They asked me for a special sign. | replied that it would be simple: he was my twin. 
The other thing | had to do was to convince Gervasio to come to the ball. | told him it 
would be a very important moment for us. He was delighted, even touched. | knew the 


road he would take. Knowing that Isabel had found him made me very sad. | had time to 
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adopt my brother's ideas and ways. Between that and her willingness to believe, it wasn't 
very difficult. But not, as that boy said (he was wrong about that too), because she saw 
Fernando in me. Deep down she loved Gervasio. She always was. | had known it ever 
since we were children. We were brought together by time and chance. But she didn't 
love me: she just tolerated me. It was my brother she loved. Gervasio either didn't know 
anything about it or didn't care about it; he was a rascal. That's why when she saw me in 
Montevideo, dressed like him, talking and walking like him, gesturing and behaving like 


him, it was already done. That was the first time that Isabel loved me. 
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Will-o’-the-wisp 


The first of these crimes took place in Belgravia on the night of October 13. The body 
was partially frozen after long exposure to dew and cold. The victim was Catherine 
Bickley. The news was a shock to the public. No one could just go around killing women 


like that. Whitechapel, maybe. But Belgravia? 


— My position is on the line, Brown, and your head will roll with mine if we don't 


resolve this quickly. Do you understand? — thundered Inspector Braun. 
— I'll get right on it. 
— What are you doing here? Wait! Where are you going? 
— | thought... 
— You always were an idiot, Brown. Tell me, where did you think you were going? 
— To question Sir Matthew Britts, the victim's fiancé. He's the main suspect. 
— Britts? Are you sure? 
— Awitness saw them walking near Hyde Park yesterday. 
— Where is this man? 
— Britts? At his home, | suppose. 
— The witness! 
— Oh, the witness. Testifying. Then it's the turn of the chimney sweep. 


— What chimney sweep? — blurted out the boss. Nobody ever said anything to him. 
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— The other witness, sir. He and a tall, blond, well-dressed man stumbled near the 


scene. Unfortunately, he didn't get a good look at him. 


— I'll go with you. 


Sir Matthew Britts was slim, blond and elegant; what you might call a dandy. He 
greeted the agents with a curious mixture of curiosity and indifference. There was, 
however, something insincere in his manner; there was the impression that he was at 


pains to point out his melancholy. 


— Come in, please. 


— Thank you, Sir Britts. I'm Inspector Braun. 


— And I'm Deputy Brown. 


— Braun and Brown, that’s nice... — Britts gave a fleeting smile. 


The inspector sat down and pulled out his notebook. The aristocrat remained standing. 
Where had he been the previous day? Had he seen Catherine Bickley at all? How did he 
relate to her? Did he suspect someone? Brown was mesmerized by the luxury of the room 


and didn't pay any attention. 
— We were going to be married. Such a tragedy! | can't believe it. 
— You are the prime suspect — Brown said. 
— | beg your pardon! — Britts was pale, but without emotion in his expression. 


— That's the usual way. We start with the inner circle of the victim, and from there we 


expand the radius. 


— So expand it quickly! | am the victim of this. 


— The victim is your fiancée. Yesterday afternoon, a witness saw you in Hyde Park 


with Miss Bickley. Is this true? 


a 


Yes. We walked for about an hour, and then | went home and she went to hers. She 


said she must see somebody first. 


— Who? 


— | don't know. 


— Your fiancee had to meet someone and you didn't ask who? — Brown stared at him. 


— Listen, Brown... 


— |'m Brown. He is Brown — Brown pointed at his superior. 


— As if that made any difference! — Britts became impatient — I'm liberal in my 


manners: | don't interfere with the life of others. 


— And now your fiancee is dead. 


| trust you're going to hang whoever killed her. I'm sorry, gentlemen, but you must 


excuse me. | have things to do. 


Matthew Britts left the room in a hurry. One of the servants told them that his master 
would be going to the club later on, as he did every day. “The club,” Braun muttered. 


“Very well,” Brown nodded, not quite sure what was so good about it. 


The days went by and the evidence against Britts kept piling up. He had been seen in 
the victim's company; the description of the witness who had stumbled upon the alleged 
killer matched: slim, blond, well-dressed. And the suspect did not have a solid alibi. He 
dropped Catherine off, stopped by his house, and had dinner at the club. The other 
members of the club confirmed it. But that wasn't enough; they were his friends and 
associates. Moreover, the motive and the weapon used to kill Catherine were missing. But 


all of a sudden a new event spread from mouth to mouth. 


A greedy accountant, Boots, was found dead in his office. Nothing suggested a 


necessary connection except for two details: the weapon used and the radius (Boots did 
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business near Hyde Park). Though he desperately wanted to put Britts away, Braun 
waited. This time, no one had seen anything at all. Who were the suspects this time? 
Well, half the city; Boots had a reputation that preceded him. If there was no motive for 


Bickley, it was now clear for all to see. 


Things had taken on a special nuance: an anonymous person had informed the police 
that Boots had had a heated argument with Geoffrey Woolley a few days before; 
something to do with an old debt. Woolley was a well-known businessman, a regular at 


the club, and a close friend of Boots’. 


They followed the new lead. They kept a close eye on the aristocrat and his circle, 
trying to tie up loose ends. The only time Britts left his home was to go to the club, the 
theater, or the tailor's shop. Was there any connection between Britts and Boots? Had he 
and Woolley been accomplices? They made little headway despite their efforts. Brown's 


search was for any connection between the accountant and Miss Bickley. Nothing. 


Another death came along to complicate things even more, and at the same time help 
get the investigation back on track. This time, the connection was clear to see. All eyes 
were upon Braun. The entire department was mobilized. The inspector used every 
resource at his disposal. The public had a right to answers, and it was his job to provide 


them. 


— Dr. Howard Stuart, a towering figure in the circles he frequented. Are you saying 


that there's a connection between his death and the deaths that preceded it? 


— Stuart was once a member of the club, but was unanimously expelled. The reason 
wasn't revealed. Gentlemen's games, you know... — Brown spoke with spite —. In any 


case, it was a strange affair. 


— Come on. Let's go pay them a visit. 


— Have you seen the coroner's report? 


ae 


— Same modus operandi, and apparently the same weapon. The killer is right-handed, 


tall and strong, judging by the angle and depth of the wounds. 


— Britts, Britts, Britts! 


The club was packed with people. Britts was smoking and drinking with his friends in 
one of the rooms. The scene was short and confusing. Braun stated the facts (that is, his 
hypothesis of the facts). The gentleman felt unfairly accused and insulted, and almost 
threw down the gauntlet. Brown stood by his boss, and the others closed ranks around 
his friend. Braun brought up the old rivalry between Stuart and the others. There was an 
uproar, Britts ended up in a dungeon, and Braun was severely reprimanded. How could 
he make such a fuss? “You'd better be right, or you'll be Britts' replacement!” The 


inspector was confident. He had enough evidence. 


Another death sowed uncertainty while Britts raged in his cell. Angelica Browning, 
none other than the wife of Sir Samuel Harrison, another friend of Britt's and a member of 
the prestigious club. It was the fourth death in one month. Braun was on the verge of 
going mad. There was another “Jack” and he seemed to be in no better position than his 
colleague Abberline. A letter in the killer's own handwriting was found next to the body. 
In a clear homage, it exhorted the inspector: “Catch me if you can.” There was no 
signature and, fortunately, no kidney. Brown told Braun that they had seen a blond, 


handsome man wearing a dark blue or black frock coat. 


Matthew Britts left the jail accompanied by some friends, promising that heads would 
roll. “The wolf doesn't distinguish between the shepherd and the sheep.” The inspector 
took the threat without flinching, but things looked bad, very bad. Brown nodded grimly. 
This time he knew exactly what was wrong. The wounds on this victim were an indication 
that the killer had used his left hand. Was he trying to taunt them again? Or trying to 
throw them off? Britts, so far the prime suspect, was ruled out. But the other members of 


the club were still in the eye of the storm. They decided to have a talk with Sir Harrison. 
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— First poor Catherine, then Boots and Stuart, and now Angelica. Shakespeare said 


that when sorrows come, they come not single spies, but in battalions... 


— Britts didn't look so desperate — said Brown. 


— How dare you! What would you know? Everyone reacts the best they can. And he 


wasn't much cheered up by his time in the dungeon. 


— It was a sad misunderstanding — Braun admitted —. But Britts was the prime 
suspect, or at least the most obvious one. Slim, blond, well-dressed, his appearance 


matched the killer's. 


— That's half of Belgravia. And while you were harassing my friend, this madman 


murdered my wife — Harrison's expression darkened. 


— |'m so sorry for your loss — Braun fiddled with his gloves —; we're doing 


everything we can... 


— Do more and better! Or you'll have to expand the morgue! What do you know so 


far? 


— Not much. We suspect the killer's appearance and the weapon he used, but the 


motive and the connection between the victims remain uncertain. 


— You are saying that the deaths are related to each other? 


— Of course! It is the same man! 


Harrison looked around the room and nodded his head as if to answer a question that 


had been running through his mind. 


— That's assuming the killer is methodical. He might just be a madman who does his 


killing on the spur of the moment. 


— That's always a possibility — Brown said —. But the victims are connected, directly 


or indirectly, to one another, to the club, or to any of the other participants. 
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— The club? Meaning us? 


— | didn't say that. 


— It's what you mean! 


— Please, gentlemen, let's stick to the facts — the inspector tried to calm things down. 


— He left a note — the widower softened his tone — What did it say? 


— Nothing of substance. The paper, ink and handwriting are being analyzed by our 


experts. 


— Very well. Unfortunately, and you'll excuse me, | have a funeral to organize. 


— |'m so sorry, Sir Harrison, | really am. She was an adorable woman. | promise we'll 


get to the bottom of this — Braun was genuinely moved. 


— Give my regards to the Commissioner, will you? Goodbye! 


Brown shook his head. “This is strange; something's not right.” Of course something 
was wrong: they had another body and they were wasting time! Brown was getting 
desperate; the guilt was starting to sink in. They went from here to there, asking stupid 
questions, while a madman was murdering half the world right under their noses. He was 
finished! He would be the idiot who watched the tragedy of Belgravia as if it were a play. 
His assistant was still lost in his own thoughts. “Something is definitely wrong.” But what 


was so definitely wrong? 


What did the note reveal? Braun spoke to the specialists. It was written by a young 
man; dexterous; some basic spelling mistakes betrayed that he was uneducated or a 
foreigner. There was little time for them to savor the new discovery (or suspicion); they 
had another dead body to deal with. Braun locked himself up in his office. He had the 


feeling that the sky was on his head. Eventually Brown managed to get inside. 
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The inspector had his elbows on the desk. A hand on each cheek, his gaze fixed on the 
void; it was the end. He had to decide whether to go to Ireland or America after his 


release. 


— | could work as a private detective... If you want, you can come with me. But what 
am | saying! Don't listen to me, Brown. Stay. You have a brilliant career ahead of you... yes, 


a brilliant career. 


— Sir... 


— How stupid | was! Stupid and careless! Britts warned me... 


— Sir! 


— What is it? 


— It's about the new murder — Brown cleared his throat. 


— Very well, speak at once — the inspector leaned back and crossed his arms. 


— The dead man is George Bowel. 


— Who is George Bowel? — he called the man spitefully. 


— Nobody. A drunk and a gambler, a regular in Lexington. Apparently, he did 


everything he could to squander an inheritance. 


— Do you think they killed him for money? 


— No. But it's almost certainly our guy: Hyde Park, same pattern, stab wounds. Looks 


like he was summoned by the killer. 


— He knew him. 


— Looks like it. 


— Any witnesses? 
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— None. 


— | see — he sank back into despondency. 


Three knocks rang out from the office; Braun rolled his eyes and sighed. The aide 
opened the door and had a brief exchange of words with someone. Then he came back to 
his superior. There was a change in his expression; a slight smile was at the corner of his 


lips. Braun burst. 


— What's so funny!? 


— There is a witness. One who thinks he knows who the killer is. 


— What? — Braun leaned back, his eyes wide with wonder. 


— Hamilton just told me. A local shopkeeper ran into someone who was walking away 


quickly when... 


— Wait! | want to hear it from him. 


Brown sat down. An overwhelming tension filled the office. A short time later, a small 
man came through the door. Braun and Brown cornered him, not knowing where to begin. 


They were so afraid that words would not come. It was the shopkeeper who spoke. 


— | was on my way to my shop, | turned into Oxford and a guy jumped me... 


— What did he look like? — Brown. 


— Let him talk! — his boss thundered — Tell us, what did he look like? 


— Tall, blond, sideburns; what you would call a dandy. He only turned around for a 
second because he was in such a hurry. He was a few feet away, so he raised his voice to 


apologize. | picked up the accent perfectly... 


— What accent? — Braun let go of the nail he was nibbling. 
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— At that moment | didn't know. | heard the whistle of one of your agents as | walked 
along. Some talked about robbing, some talked about settling. It all had happened a few 


minutes ago. Eventually, somebody mentioned the “Hyde Park Killer”... 
— He is already a popular figure! I'm done! 
— What did you do after that? — Brown rushed him. 
— | had read in the newspapers... 
— Bunch of scoundrels! — Braun was furious. 
— Sir! You go on — the deputy pointed at the witness. 


— | remembered the description of the alleged killer: tall, blond and elegant. And he 


was a foreigner, according to the latest rumor. 
— The accent! 
— The accent! — Brown jumped in his chair — Where was he from? 


— | have many clients from the East. Over time, | learned to distinguish one from the 


other. That man was Polish. 


— Polish? 


— Polish. 


— Brown, we have him! | want all the Poles in the area in a line. — The inspector 
looked like a general ready to go into battle. — You stay right here! — the witness 


became even smaller. 


Scotland Yard proceeded to arrest Polish citizens. Soon they had an orderly Slavic line 
in front of them. Braun paced up and down, followed closely by his assistant. They called 


the shopkeeper and asked him to identify the man. He had to be there. 


— Half of them are my clients! 
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— And one is a murderer! Tell us! Which one? — shouted the inspector. 


The little man paused for a moment before number 3, then before number 9. Both of 
them grew pale, as if death had appeared in front of them. He crossed the line again and 
paused before them again. Braun beckoned to him, and the shopkeeper approached 


hesitantly. 


— Number 3 or number 9? 


— | think... Dear God! 


— What's the matter? 


— You are asking me to send a man to the gallows to die! 


— No, we want you to hand over a murderer. 


— Three-quarters of these men are tall, blond, and well-dressed. 


— And they're Polish too! Don't waste my time! — Braun became impatient — The 


relevant inquiries will come later; it's not my job to hang innocent people. Speak up now! 


— The man | saw is Number 9. — the shopkeeper seemed to be deflated. 


“Number 9,” Brown fixed his eyes on the suspect who was watching them without 
knowing what was being said. They all looked at him at the same time, as if they were 
looking at a dead man, and he seemed to faint. He landed in the same cell as Britts. “You 


are wrong! |'m innocent!” 


— Do you hear, Brown? We got him... 


— Didn't | tell you? No need to despair — the deputy beamed. 


— You were right. | shouldn’t give in to pressure, but | can't help it. It's a whole 


trajectory, a lifetime, you know? 


— | understand — Brown understood. 
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— Let's review it. 


— Aaron Kosolsky, 28, from Warsaw; he owns a barbershop in the area where the 


crimes were committed. Caucasian, blond hair, six feet tall, 185 pounds... 


— And Polish! 


— That would explain the spelling mistakes. He couldn't corroborate any alibi. He 


spends most of his time at home, alone, with no family or friends. 


— How convenient! — Braun rolled his eyes — Did they find the weapon? 


— No. But Kosolsky is a barber: he could have used any instrument to kill a customer 


and groom him the next morning with the same blade. 


— That monster! There's another thing: the killer would have to be right-handed. But 


in Ms. Harrison's case, the wounds indicated the use of a left hand. 


— Kosolsky is ambidextrous. 


— He’s finished. 


— And yet... 


— What? 


— He did not confess; he swears he is innocent. 


— Of course he does! He knows what awaits him! 


Aaron Kosolsky walked to the gallows, muttering his innocence. “You will burn in hell 
for this!” The body was still swaying as the inspector praised the actions of his men. “He 
got what he deserved; and yet we will never stop mourning the victims.” A few more 
statements and everyone left; the matter had gone too far. The courtyard was cleared and 
the body was taken away. It would be buried in a common grave. “No name, no cross, no 


flowers,” Braun ordered. 
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The inspector and his assistant saw Britts leaning on a tortoiseshell cane. His eyes 
were fixed on the gallows. Seeing them, he touched his hat, and Braun returned the 
gesture. After all, he had put him in a dungeon. It was only logical that he should want to 
witness the execution; this animal had stabbed his fiancée. And so many others! Brown 


looked at the corpse once more. Human waste! 


Matthew Britts spent some time at the club, said goodbye and headed for the harbor. 
From the deck, his eyes swept the gray contours of London. Pilate had wondered what 
the truth was. It is a will-o'-the-wisp, a prism. | will speak; | can drop the mask. The 
newspapers reported that Aaron Kosolsky was the murderer, and everyone believed it. 
Even the police. But the poor man wasn't lying when he protested his innocence with the 
noose around his neck. Who is the murderer? | am the murderer, my friends and |, all of 
us. Who is he? Nobody. Aaron Kosolsky. | had long found Catherine's company 
unbearable. And what do we do with what makes us uncomfortable? We discard it. One 
afternoon, | decided to kill her. But it's not so easy; it's one thing to think about it, but to 
do it... How do you kill a person? Protected by my particular sense of humor, | expressed 
my concern. Some laughed; others, more attentive, paid attention. “We all want to see 
someone dead,” Woolley admitted. “Who's yours?” “That miser Boots”; “I'd kill Stuart,” 
said Spencer; “George Bowel,” Carrington turned green with rage; “Angelica is not 
indispensable to me,” rang out Samuel Harrison's silver-cold tone. We all kept silent. The 
police were stupid, but not that stupid. It wouldn't take them long to connect the dots; we 
would fall one by one. We didn't bring it up again. A few days later, however, Maxwell 
Perkins said he thought he had the solution. The plan impressed us for two reasons: its 
practical simplicity and its metaphysical complexity. Was it feasible? Our lives...more than 
that, our names were at stake! A chronicle in the newspaper had caught Perkins' 
attention. It told of the execution of a murderer in France. In order to avoid detection, he 
had assumed a new identity (that’s to say, a different disguise) each time. Thus he hid in 
multiplicity; the individual who could be caught, tried, and convicted was duplicated again 
and again. But someone betrayed him and he was hanged. At that time we didn't 


understand. “We will do the exact opposite: e pluribus unum.” We would dissolve our 
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individualities into a single subject, into a vision or a spectrum. We would hide the 
multiplicity in unity. The next day | killed Catherine, but the unexpected happened. 
Someone saw me and remembered my appearance; this and my bond exposed me. When 
those two idiots showed up at my house, my nerves were shattered. They spoke of a 
witness, and | thought that was the end. Vanity of vanities! That afternoon | talked to the 
others. We all looked at Perkins, who had already seen the solution. What if they had 
seen me? | fit the Anglo-Saxon archetype; | could be anyone, and anyone could be me. 
“You are the primal image; we just have to reproduce it carefully.” | handed the dagger to 
Woolley. Shortly thereafter, he paid a brief and fatal visit to Boots. It was necessary to 
disguise him. | lent him a frock coat, hat and gloves, we got a wig (including sideburns) 
and he removed his mustache. This time, however, no one saw anything. It was a relief 
and a complication at the same time; we have to create the assassin. The police found out 
about our connection to the accountant and the dispute between him and Woolley. It was 
then that Spencer took out Howard Stuart, a former member of the clan. We knew from 
the beginning that we were doomed individually and without solid alibis. Those 
uniformed primates made a fuss, | ended up in jail, and my friends were under suspicion. 
That was the turning point! “To stop now would be a mistake, we'd drop like flies,” 
Perkins' coolness tempered the mood. | did my part: | yelled, cursed, and threatened. But 
at night, in my cell, | was on the verge of breaking down. If Perkins’ plan failed... But 
Harrison changed the pattern. Dressed in my clothes (he is blond), he plunged our dagger 
into Angelica. What an insufferable woman! Congratulations, Harrison! The game was 
turning in our favor again. On the one hand, | couldn't be the killer, and on the other, they 
found the note (this great resource also goes to Perkins). To get the same handwriting, 
they found an illiterate bum. In exchange for a few coins, he would carefully copy what 
they told him. With what joy he would walk away, jingling, on his way to the liquor store! 
Although his only task was to copy letter by letter, he had made spelling mistakes. It 
turned out to be a brilliant addition. They left the letter as it was. The authorities would 
follow an artificial path while we prepared the final act. It was left to Carrington to kill 


Bowel. No one knew exactly what they owed him, and he didn't want to reveal it. One 
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night, wrapped in my clothes, he took his revenge. But something went wrong! He drank 
half a bottle of whiskey before he could articulate it. He had bumped into someone as he 
was leaving the scene! “Did he see your face?” even Perkins seemed uneasy. “Il don't 
know... | just managed to force an accent!” “An accent?” “Yes, to fool him.” Carrington had 
spent a long time in Eastern Europe. He spoke none of the languages of the region, but all 
his contacts spoke English. He joked and did wonderful impressions. Who knows why, 
transfixed by this idiot who threatened to destroy us, he spoke with a thick Polish accent. 
"Sublime!" Maxwell Perkins bowed exaggeratedly to Carrington, who was still clutching 
the bottle. With that detail and the particular spelling of the note, our killer had a 
nationality. Despite Perkins' confidence, most of us were concerned. Shortly thereafter we 
learned that all the Poles in Belgravia had been arrested. Chance is sovereign. One of 
them, who could have been anyone, was named as the murderer. Aaron Kosolsky, a 
barber of the right nationality, age and build — and ambidextrous! (The fact that Harrison 
was left-handed had escaped even our infallible ideologue, and we noticed it only by 
reading the papers). Everyone rushed to lower the curtain. Kosolsky sobbed and cried to 
the end. I'd be lying if | told you that seeing him hang gave me any satisfaction. In fact, we 
expected the case to be cold. But poor Kosolsky showed up at the wrong time and in the 


wrong place; collateral damage and a useful addition, no doubt. 
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Last summer in Palm Spray 


From time to time | return to her face, but immediately the blurred silhouettes descend 
upon me like an infernal waterfall. They pass through the door, somewhat disoriented, 
like someone entering a darkened room. Some feign indifference or curiosity: either they 
didn't know the deceased, or they didn't appreciate her. A wake is a social occasion; it 
requires etiquette and hierarchy. We owe respect to those who are grieving the most. 
Naturally, the top of the pyramid is reserved for her parents: Hubert Evans and Thérése 
Billiard. Their only daughter lies before them, rigid and distant. The long suffering was 
over: in and out of psychiatric hospitals; a painful convalescence until she was reduced to 
nothing. Perhaps she died voluntarily, that is, she let herself die. After that, an epidemic of 
fear and pain broke out. Hubert receives the condolences; his wife stands aside, her eyes 
fixed on the corpse. So close and yet so far away, unattainable. Death is the most absurd 


and the most natural of all things; it's profoundly absurd. 


Every now and then | look around, | return to the surface. And | wait. But | know | am 
waiting in vain. Neither will cross the threshold. Huxley died at Dunkirk. The last time | 
saw Hastings was at Palm Spray. | am surrounded by the dead: Huxley, Hastings, 
Samantha. Now she unconsciously and unwillingly summons this mourning, silent mass. 


We enter life as guests and leave it as hosts. She greeted us for the last time! What a girl! 


Mr. Evans smiled as | walked in. His wife came over and sat down beside me. Elegant 
and charismatic, she glowed like twilight. Perhaps because | was motherless or because 
of the bond | had with her daughter, she had always treated me like a son. | was 
immediately enveloped by the sweet cadence of his tone. | remember how much fun you 
used to have in the country. Samantha loved those summers. | can still see you all running 
around the park and swimming in the pool. The later memories mix with the earlier ones, 
as if the wires of my memory have been crossed. | must be getting old. Then came the 


war... Alexander died in France. He was so clever; | think she was in love with him. She 
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looked at her daughter and shrugged. | glanced over the dead and finally laid them on my 
hands. Luckily your father knew people in the War Office; we couldn't bear to lose you 
too! | lost track of Hastings around that time and heard nothing more. Have you heard 
from him? | told the truth: | hadn't seen him again. But he must know. The death was 
announced in all the newspapers, and besides... Mrs. Evans got up and went back to her 
seat. She did not speak to anyone else, which comforted and despaired me at the same 


time. 


| looked again at the entrance, expecting the improbable, thinking the unspeakable. 
Next to the body was a large photograph. The stiffness of the features mingled with the 
vivid, tangible memory of the girl | had desired so many years ago. That blue and vivid 
look; she smiled with her whole face, especially with her eyes. That's how | remember her 
and that's how she was before the tragedy, illness and death. | didn't see her again after 
that summer. A world that had remained pure and unchanging, fixed in me like the stars 


in the night, collapsed. 


| went to the coffin and felt my muscles twitch. There was sadness in her expression, 
an unacknowledged grief so deep that it had followed her beyond death. | ran my fingers 
over her cheeks. The cold touch made me shiver. | leaned down and kissed her forehead. 
It would be the last time. Would | have attracted attention? Would | have made her 
parents uncomfortable? She sobbed and he comforted her. It was time to go; | took my 


coat and went out into the night, cold and silent accomplice of death. 


At home, in front of the fire, | surrendered to the memory. | felt a slight pressure on my 
temples, and the tears that had refused to come out before now flowed like wild rivers. | 
put on a record and returned to the defendant's dock. Vera Lynn was singing A 


Nightingale Sang in Berkeley Square. 


The last time we were all together was in August 1939. Samantha's father had 
inherited Palm Spray, a big white elephant with doors and windows all over it. The first 


thing that comes to my mind is the brightness of it and the green of the park that merged 
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with the bushes that surrounded it. | thought that the space was infinite, and that if | were 
to walk through it, | would never stop walking. The Evanses had always flirted with a 
bohemian way of life. Artists, philosophers, scientists, aristocrats, all came to visit them 


and got treated the same. 


Hastings and | met in 1935. Huxley showed up shortly thereafter. Having just turned 
19, he was the oldest. He was an orphan and had been brought up by an aunt in Devon. 
He was a first year engineer. He was intelligent and charismatic and he took the lead 


right away. 


It didn't take long before | hated him. Such a character might upset Samantha's 
preferences (Hastings didn't bother me). Huxley's conversation was fluent, he covered a 
wide range of topics with complete confidence, and he topped it all off with a smile. 
Samantha was dazzled; but he didn't take any notice of her. By the time of his 


reappearance the following summer, | no longer had any reason to be apprehensive. 


But two years after Huxley's arrival, everything changed. It was the summer of 39. | 
vaguely remember that time. We lived estranged, each in our own world. Blinded by the 
sun of naivety, we didn't notice the clouds that covered Europe. Samantha became an 
idol. | had visions of an endless life at her side. Traveling, partying, having a family. 
Huxley was the only one who was aware of the ups and downs of the political situation. 
Perhaps he had a premonition of the fatality that was to engulf millions of men, including 
himself. | remember that | had a strange feeling that summer. “He is doomed,” | thought 


to myself one night when | saw him smiling. 


The dance in the Empire Lounge is among the hazy, disjointed images | retain. The 
grown-ups were off on a trip, and we were left alone. Samantha suggested the dance. Of 
course | followed her, though | would have preferred to snooze in a cool room. Huxley, 


who had drunk quite a bit at lunch, seemed excited. Hastings came along quietly. 


| remember staring at the portrait of an old lady with a stern expression; | never knew 


who she was. Samantha pulled back the curtains and light flooded the room. She 
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switched on the radio. A desperate, torn voice was shouting in German; although | didn't 
understand it, something in the timbre of the speech paralyzed me. | felt what prey must 
feel when it spots the predator and senses its end. Huxley abruptly turned off the radio. 
Samantha returned with a record: A nightingale sang in Berkeley Square. One by one, we 
circled the room as Vera Lynn's voice cleared the air. | remember Hastings' ecstasy as he 
held her in his arms. | did my best to show off; every now and then | glanced at Huxley, 


who was smoking a cigarette by the window. 


Trying to make it sound like an exciting adventure, | invited Samantha for a walk one 
afternoon. She accepted at first, but changed her mind when Huxley decided to read by 
the tank. She preferred to go swimming. My jealousy reached heights of which | myself 
was unaware, and | had a suspicion, a fear, that there was something between them. 
Irrationality was whispering in my ear, just like the serpent. Hastings had a 
disappointment of his own: something to do with a poem he had given to Samantha, 
which ended up in the hands of Huxley, who spent a whole day rewriting it in a mocking 


tone of voice. 


On our next expedition, we walked away, humming and telling jokes, always on the 
lookout for Samantha's attention. Huxley was distracted; it seemed as if his body was the 
only thing there. We stopped by a stream and Samantha took off her jacket and tucked 
her hair into a red scarf. She kicked off her shoes. The water was up to her thighs, so she 
lifted up her dress, and we could see her long legs shining in the golden light of the 
evening. Then Huxley said something | may never understand. It was the catalyst for the 
disaster, and | remember it as if it were a dream. He looked at Samantha, and then he 
looked at the two of us. At Samantha, and then at us again. And smiled. It was a strange 


smile, as if it was someone else's. Who was smiling that afternoon? 


— You want her — he looked me dead in the eye. 


— What? 


— Why don't you take her? 
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— | don't understand. 


— | think you do understand; | think you understand very well — the gaze cold and 
distant —. All you have to do is go and take her. In this world, whatever you can take, it's 


yours. 


— Let's go back — | stood up. 


Huxley did not move. He frowned under the sun, hot and steady, an unrelenting 
witness to what was about to happen. He smiled again and walked over to Samantha, 
who hadn't heard a word. From where | stood, | could see Huxley's back as he spoke to 
her. She gave me a strange look and turned back to Huxley; she stepped back. | 
remembered a distant hunting scene: the prey closing in, lunging at itself before making a 
last desperate attempt to save its life. Animals do this by instinct, but Samantha was not 
an animal, she was not a trapped prey, was she? She didn't flee, she didn't struggle: she 


did nothing. 


It was a quick move. She tried to wriggle free, but Huxley's strength and weight 
prevailed, and she was pinned to the ground. She struggled, desperately, trying to hit 
him. Without seeing him, | knew Hastings had begun to sob. | heard his name and mine 
repeatedly, but | didn't move. | just watched and tried to understand. A minute or two 


later, Huxley moaned; it was guttural, like a whimper. 


— You're next. 


The authority in the voice and gesture paralyzed me; without knowing why, | 
remembered the radio speech. It was hard for me to acknowledge reality, and | thought | 
was going to faint. | shook my head; | was breathing heavily and my limbs were stiff. 
Samantha was writhing; | saw her long, golden legs again. | looked at Hastings and again 
at Huxley, arms akimbo. | approached hesitantly, like a sleepwalker. | saw the grimace of 
the lips; the twitching of the muscles; the tears and the dilated nostrils. And the eyes, 


blue and wild, fixed on me. | felt rage, rage against that place and that hour; against the 
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German's speech; against Huxley and Hastings; against Samantha; against my father and 
myself; against the whole world. | felt the wetness of her body against mine, the sweat 
and the tears, the grass in her hair and a shudder. | drew back, disgusted and silent. 
Hastings went last and didn't stop crying for a moment. When he was done, he went to 
the stream and threw up. Samantha lay motionless, breathing heavily; a slight quivering 


of her lips was the only sign of life. Life? Hadn't we killed her? 


We went back and Huxley gave the explanations; | never knew what he said. He must 
have invented a plausible accident. The truth is that nobody asked too many questions. 
That night Samantha developed a fever, barely ate, and didn't speak until we were back 
in town. We never talked about it again. We spent some time with our conscience, 
analyzing and judging it, and finally shaping it into what we wanted it to be. 
Forgetfulness and forgiveness are divine qualities, and we shouldn't get mixed up with 


what is not of this world. 


| reached for my cigarette case and Samantha confronted me again: | always carry her 
picture with me. What does it matter now? She and Huxley are dead, and Hastings 
doesn't exist. Maybe | don't exist either. In the end, the real victims of a tragedy are the 
survivors: the Evanses, their friends, their families. And me. Why not? Isn't it terrible? 


How awful! Poor Samantha! Poor thing! 
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II 


fe 


Daddy 


The Chrysler Cordoba had been parked in front of the house for almost half an hour. 
She glanced over to the passenger side. It was her house, or rather her father's house. 
Her brothers lived out of the country and her mother was dead. Years before, she had 
confided in her about her husband's infidelity. She never revealed the name of the other 


woman and distilled venom against him to the end. 


She comforted herself with the thought that it would only take a few minutes, as long 
as it took to get the papers the lawyer needed. Her brothers didn't want to miss a single 
detail of the inheritance; not a single detail, not a single penny. Her husband was a good 
earner, and she was never short of anything, but she didn't want to give up her share of 


the money. Especially when she was the only one who had cared for everything for years. 


She looked at her watch again, got out of the car, went to the door and retraced her 
steps. She lit a cigarette. Behind the smoke, the house reappeared as if from a dream. He 
felt like Alice at the beginning of her extraordinary journey. The vine brought back a 
memory. She was about sixteen and something like Mark Pollex's girlfriend. A tall, 
well-built boy a few years his senior. One night he had climbed that same vine into her 
bedroom. They were on their second beer when her mother opened the door, because 
that's what mothers do. The scream startled the young man, enraged the daughter, and 
alerted the husband, who came running through the house. While the wife scolded the 
girl, he escorted Mark to the door. He broke down in apologies and pleas. The 
homeowner promised not to say anything as long as he didn't repeat it in his house or 
anywhere else. He scolded his wife for yelling at the daughter. She glared at him and 
turned off the light. Lizzie had somehow felt that her father was to blame for what had 


happened. It didn't matter now. 
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She took one last drag and smashed the cigarette butt with her cue. She walked to the 
front door and knocked. A minute passed. She knocked again, louder this time. “Dad, it's 
me! Lizzie!” She felt a turn of the key and the latch; the door clicked. A limp, trembling 


face appeared. He nodded and invited her in. 


Lizzie moved forward, swaying her hips (an infallible mechanism, like that of a 
pendulum). She placed her purse on a small table in the middle of the room. The gesture 
was that of an automaton. She went to the window and lit a cigarette. Standing by the 
fireplace, her father watched her silently. She avoided his gaze, forcing herself to be 
indifferent. What made her so uncomfortable? Her father? Or the memory of who her 


father had been? Or her mother? Or herself? 


— Do you have the papers? — she didn’t even looked at him. 


The old man settled into the chair. He scanned the room, the photographs, and the 


ornaments. Everything was a frayed remnant of time, a monument to impermanence. 


— | have no news of your brothers. 


— They live far away. And they have their own problems, like everyone else; like me — 


the tone hostile. 


— How are the kids? 


— Fine. All grown up. 


— | could take them to the park someday. Up in the loft there must be some games... 


— | don't want you to go upstairs, it's dangerous. Do you have the papers? | don't have 


much time. 


— Are you sure you don't want some tea? 


— I’m running out of time. Next time — she lied with the monochord tone of habit. 
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He watched her curl a lock of hair in an obvious gesture of impatience. She was a copy 


of her mother, he thought, and went into the study. 


As he waited, he scanned the room: the lost kingdom of his childhood. Almost nothing 
had changed: the wallpaper, the curtains, the furniture, the photographs. A family portrait 
dominated the room. It was from the summer of '61; she was ten years old and they had 
traveled to the West Coast. She still remembered the endless road, the heat, the songs 
on the radio. At some point they had been happy. But we always find out later, when it's 
too late. His mother was radiant, gorgeous; Doris Day style. Then came the hatred, the 
anger, the resentment, or maybe they had always been there; he thought again that all 
that no longer existed. We live pushed by events, we can't hold on to anything because 


everything disappears. He looked at his watch again. 


— Dad, do you have the papers or not? 


The man came down the stairs slowly; he seemed to be stalling for time. He was 


carrying a wooden paper envelope. 


— Thank you... — she checked that everything was in order —. | have to fly. 


His father put on a record. He closed his eyes and stood motionless, hands in his 
pockets, next to the machine. The silence was broken by the crackling of the pick. Lizzie 


approached the door, wiggling her hips. 


— I'm leaving now. 


— Just a minute. 


She pressed the doorknob and rolled her eyes. She saw the hunched back, the white 
hair, the foot tapping the beat; the old man's frail outline neatly cut against the windows. 


His father, the same as always, but so different... 


A gentle rhythm of bongos and other percussion instruments invaded the room. And 


out of nowhere came a silky-smooth voice: 
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There were bells on a hill 
But | never heard them ringing 
No | never heard them at all 


Till there was you 


There were birds in the sky 
But | never saw them winging 
No | never saw them at all 


Till there was you... 


There was love all around 
But | never heard it singing 
No I never heard it at all 


Till there was you... 


Peggy Lee, another piece of her childhood. The record kept spinning. Her father lifted 
the pick. It had a slow, intimate mode, resigned, passive and melancholy; a violent, 


corrosive melancholy. 
— This song was playing the first time you smiled. 


She froze. She wanted to swallow saliva, but she couldn't. She felt uncomfortable, 
terribly uncomfortable; and she was overcome with dizziness. “Bye, Daddy.” She opened 
the door and got out. She climbed into the car, leaving the papers aside. The shaking in 
her hands prevented her from lighting the cigarette; she flicked the Zippo angrily. There 
was no sign of life in the house: silence and stillness again. Was that death? To wait? To 
learn to wait was to learn to die? Where was everything that had been? She grabbed the 
steering wheel, but didn't start the engine. Instead, she began to cry, and cry, and cry; she 


cried like she hadn't cried since she was a little girl. 
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Polonius 


A photograph is all she has. He is a tall, blond young man with a melancholy and 
haughty look that tends toward the infinite. She alternates between this distant and 
enigmatic expression and the mastiffs in the garden. He really enjoyed the fall sunsets. 


The light of the season gave her peace, it was an almost dreamlike atmosphere. 


Suddenly she was transported back in time. Richard and Susan in that same garden, 
him with his kite, her doll. They played in the snow and chased through the pines even in 
winter. In the spring, the receptions followed one another; it was the high point of the 
parties. They were intelligent and seductive, and their mother used them to please her 
guests. The relationship she had with her children was idyllic. It was a different story with 
the father: he was fair, and sometimes the rigidity of his manners seemed to be a little 
excessive; but fairness is not evil. When he was ill, he was taken care of until the end. Life 
went on and forced everyone to go on. But Richard's temperament underwent a 
metamorphosis, slow and progressive; as if something had undermined him. Neither his 
friends, nor his girlfriend, nor his sister, nor his mother had any idea what this was about. 
There was a precedent in his childhood: every now and then he would go down into an 
abyss; a short time later he would come back up, full of energy and talkative as always. 


That was how he was, his mother said. 


The gray and rainy afternoon, the crackling of the fire, the mastiffs on the grass. She 
looked at the photo again. The eyes, big and clear, shining like the gold of the buttons and 
badges. She felt her heart squeeze; she feared she would not be able to hold back the 


tears. 


Susan watched her in silence, leaning back against the door frame. She too was 
absent, her mind preoccupied with a distant, reckless, sordid scene. Her brother was 
there. A whim of human vanity had driven him away, her companion and confidant, her 


accomplice and friend. Life had become a wait. 
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The memory of a Christmas came back. Her parents watched them in awe. She was 
enraptured, he was satisfied. Richard took her out of the house; he had heard the 
unmistakable metallic tinkle coming out of the darkness. They soon returned. Sadness 
had replaced excitement on Susan's face. What a thrill, the sight of the packages under 


the tree! She learned of her brother's complicity years later. 


She had a strange feeling, an emptiness in her chest; her consolation was the thought 
that he would be thinking of them. It would give him strength to go on, to know that they 
were all waiting for him. Her mother still held the picture. In the past few years, their 
relationship had changed. There were times when he was cold and indifferent; that was 
his temperament. It was six o'clock on the clock in the living room. Susan grabbed her 


coat and went out. 


Sarah analyzed her reflection in a stained glass window. She had blue eyes and a 
freckled complexion. She was transported into her lover's arms by imagination and desire. 
Soon she would see him again. She had faith in life, in love and in the future; happy 
endings existed and she had one in store. He would return covered in glory and they 
would forever seal an indissoluble spiritual bond. She had sent him a photo of herself. In 
the most difficult moments, it would help him endure hell; for himself, for her, for the life 


they deserved and that awaited them. 


The pew was her usual meeting place with Susan, her future sister-in-law. They 
ritualized, invoked the idol. It was the magic word, which triggered the spell. They praised 
him for his sacrifice and his bravery. They were moved to tears by the thought of his 
clinging to love, to his family, to his friends. To his home. Before them paraded dozens of 
young men wearing uniforms. There were also many women by themselves. How were 


they holding up? How did they hold back the outbreak of madness? 


They saw the Mills among the passersby. They were tall and thin. One was wearing a 
uniform. They asked Sarah a few questions about her mother and then continued on their 


way. They had been close friends of Richard's since their school days. They had shared 
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everything, the rugby team, sea trips, even women. They all answered the call when 
history called. It had been months since they had seen one another. The person would 
never be replaced by the brief messages brought and carried by military mail. Richard's 
letters had that measured, leisurely tone of his speech, and it was impossible not to 
imagine his voice as he read them. The Mills wished as much as anyone else that they 
could be there for him. Thomas would be leaving in a few days, and he promised to find 
him and give him their regards as soon as he had the chance. A cold drizzle was falling 


over the town. 


A line of men (they look like ants from the height) square up to the commanding voice. 
“Fix bayonets!” The recruits' hands tremble, numb with cold and fatigue, and the oldest 
help them carry out the operation. One of the corporals, who looked more dead than 
alive, threw up in the mud. Some kiss photos, postcards or reliquaries; others push a flask. 
All clench their molars and breathe heavily, their eyes fixed on the height. The captain 
never takes his eyes off the watch. His aide-de-camp checks his revolver one last time, 
calibrates the sight, and cocks the weapon before handing it over to him. The needle, wild 
and cruel, crosses the line, and the sharp, long whistle blows over the line. Thousands of 
men climb the defenses, rifles raised and heads bowed. They rush in pursuit of an 
invisible enemy that makes itself felt only through the mouths of its cannons, rifles, and 
machine guns. Hundreds of thousands of destinies are devoured by this eternal and 


insatiable monster that is war. 


Richard advanced until a bullet struck him in the thigh. He falls to his knees. Another 
hits him in the left chest. His mother, his sister, his girlfriend, his friends, they are all 
waiting for him. They all live for him. Shaken by the last gasps, he mumbles: “Polonius!” 


Polonius had been the dog of his childhood. 
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Deus ex machina 


If someone, for example you, asked me to define myself, | would say that | am dirty and 
bad. “But what do you say! Dirty and bad?” It will sound strange, but | have always tried 
to recognize my faults. My only enemies are hypocrites; and not because they are liars. 
Deception can be an art. | despise them because they are cowards. | have told you that | 
am dirty, mean and a liar, but never a coward! Nor am | ambitious. | live in a small room 
next to my sister, who is in charge of keeping the few things we have in order. She is deaf 
and a bit dumb, but at least she is a good girl. Yes, she is a good girl. She never 
complains, and to my luck she doesn't say a word. She's not ugly or pretty; | suppose 
she's all right the way she is. Our father left us and our mother died of tuberculosis. She 
was good, our mother. When she died (without a whimper), | assumed it was for the best 
and didn't mourn her. | don't work, and I'd hate to have to. | mean, | do it because | have 
no choice: it's that or starve. My sister, on the other hand, works diligently: she alternates 
between sewing and washing. | don't have any friends, | never had any and | don't look 
for them. After all, who needs friends? They are always a nuisance in the end. A friend is 
necessarily an accomplice, and an accomplice is necessarily a nuisance. | am not vicious 
either; | indulge in such activities to forget myself, to give a break to the suffering machine 
that is my conscience. Throughout my life | have been told in many ways, none of them 
pleasant. | will be dirty, mean, a liar, irresponsible, whatever you want; but as long as | am 
a man, | will be fine. A bit more: | would like to be a great man. But what is greatness? To 
be virtuous? Ridiculous. To succeed? Neither; many mediocre men succeed by accident. 
Sacrifice? Another great lie. The apologists for sacrifice are like the soldier who, having 
lost his limbs, proudly shows off his medals. Imbeciles! If you want to be great, really 


great, you must have style: only by acting great can you be great. So what do you do? 


In the bar, | know all the faces but no names. There is “Old Toad”; “Saltimbanqui", an 


unscrupulous young man who takes advantage of unsuspecting strangers; “Klunk”, a slow 
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and good-natured monkey. They all parade down the catwalk of failure night after night. | 
will sound harsh, unfair; who am | to condemn the rest, you may say. But criticism is not 
meritorious. | do not play an instrument (my indolence did not find it convenient), but | 
know when a piano is out of tune or not. If | saw a professional tuning a piano, and | 
noticed that he was not tuning it well, why not blame him? Assuming he wasn't tuning it 
properly, why on earth wouldn't | point it out? Sometimes no one is less qualified to talk 
about a thing than the expert. | have never liked “specialists”, they are monothematic. All 


criticism, because it promotes progress, is valid and necessary. 


When my day is over (the limits are ambiguous), | go to the bar, occupy my table and 
contemplate this decadent spectacle in silence. | return home through the cold and 
inhospitable streets just before midnight. Dublin has always been infested with 
prostitutes - how | hate them! And yet | find myself visiting them more often than | would 
like to admit. And why is that? Perhaps because | hate them. Will they hate me? They 
might. But they live off my money. That's the world. A macabre dance of hatred and 


silence. 


Ophelia slept. Some joker built the steepest staircase in town in my boarding house, 
and when | got to my door, | fought the lock for almost a minute. | usually wake up half 
the world when | arrive; everyone except my little sister, who is saved by her deafness. 
The rest... What do | care about? | have to see their stupid faces every day, put up with 
their complaints and their messes; let them deal with mine. | sat at the foot of Ofelia's bed 
and watched her, so quiet and so good; even when she sleeps she has a stupid face. | felt 
sorry for her; God grant that one day she will be happy. | am damned, | was born cursed; 


earthly things do not concern me. 


| looked up and saw the crucifix hanging above my sister's head. Christ was bleeding 
from the side, from the extremities, crowned with thorns and suffering. He was giving his 
life to save humanity, to save this hypocritical and vile flock; to save me, who am mean 
and dirty. He was a great man, no doubt. Would integrity and selflessness be necessary? 


But there was Caesar, Alexander, Napoleon! Colossus, even if they had broken oaths and 
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promises and sacrificed millions for their names. There was no such thing as a saint, and | 
certainly had no desire to be one. Again the pitiful figure of the martyr... Would it make 
me great to die for a noble and just cause? | was ashamed of my incompetence: as if the 


just and the noble did exist! 


| woke up after noon and rubbed a wet handkerchief over my face, trying to shake off 
the idiotic passivity that follows a night of excess. Ofelia was mending some idiot's shirt. | 
drank coffee and went out, the street is my playground! On my way to Anna's, | passed by 
the market and stole an apple and a pack of cigarettes. Idiots! If they can't take care of 
their stuff, | will; doesn't that sound fair? Anna is blonde and petite, silly and sensitive. 
She's one of those... “workers”; | think | said | hate them. There she is, as usual. She smiles 
when she sees me. What triggers this pathetic gesture? Another empty echo of our 


animality. 


— What's up, wee one? 


— Nothing. 


— Nothing? Then you'll get nothing. 


— Do you have anything for me? | want it, give it to me! 


— Do you want it? 


— Aye! 


— And what will you give me in return? 


— What do you want? 


— | want... greatness. 


From above, | analyzed the fixed and disoriented expression on her face. | laughed to 
myself: how could this clumsy girl know the secret? How could she have access to the 


transcendent? Too Late, it is too late for her, for me, for Ophelia, for humanity. 
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— Forget it, here! | threw the apple at her. 


She caught it and repeated the grotesque grimace with which she had greeted me. 
Anyway, | have always hated fruit, especially apples. Before | left, | warned the vendor 
that he had been robbed. | pointed my finger at her. The man lunged at her and alerted a 


passing policeman. | had avenged Adam's naivety. 


| walked around the harbor until sundown and made my way to the bar. There was 
“Old Toad,” “Saltimbanqui,” “Klunk,” and a few other scoundrels. And someone new: a 
bloated pig. He shouted and gesticulated a lot; | hate people who shout and gesticulate. | 
preferred to ignore him, but fate brought him to my table. | caught a glimpse of his 


silhouette out of the corner of my eye. 


— Looks like that one's over, my friend. 


| didn't answer. But one of the characteristics of the drunk is persistence: he grabbed a 
chair and plopped down next to me. He ordered a pitcher of beer. | neither thanked him 
nor refused. He talked a lot, | don't know about what. We drank the beer, and he ordered 
another; | took out the tobacco and made a cigarette, or he offered me one of his own. A 
gold chain crossed his vest. My gaze caressed the fine succession of golden links. He 
pulled the chain and took a beautiful watch out of his pocket. He looked up, muttered 


something, and stood up. 


| followed him to the door and waited for him to turn. He turned once, fleetingly, and 
smiled at me. | returned the gesture. | reached into my pocket for my knife. With each 
step, we moved deeper into the darkness and silence of the night, and he, unconsciously, 


into his doom. He turned again, this time not smiling. 


— Take some money for the beers. 


— Please! Next time it's on you — he tried to hide his uneasiness. 


A grimace of horror crossed his face as he saw the flash of my knife. | pinned him 


against the wall and tried to rip his watch off. It was well secured and we struggled. The 
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pig was twice my size and weight, and | was afraid he would give me a beating. “Give it to 
me!” He was paralyzed with fear. He stared at me; | thought his eyes would pop out of 
their sockets. He swung his hand at me as | tried to snatch the watch. Overwhelmed and 
forced to act, | stabbed him in the neck. | heard a high-pitched moan, as if someone was 
being suffocated. | stepped backwards. He slid into a sitting position with his back against 
the wall, trying to stop the bleeding with his hand. It was over. | took the watch and 


wallet and left. 


Ophelia slept, quiet and well, watched over by the bleeding martyr. | put everything in 
a drawer and looked at my hands. They were stained, dried, and congealed with blood; 
idiotic blood. | dipped them in hot water and rubbed them with a cloth. The blood clung 
to them. Already in bed, with my eyes fixed on the suffering Christ, | fell asleep for the 


first time as a criminal. 


| spent three nights in bed, feverish. Ofelia left her work to take care of me. | pushed 
her away when | could. | hate being taken care of; it is a measure of violence, an insult to 
the will. | carefully analyzed my situation. In my dreams, the dead man looked at me, 
impassive and rigid, and when | awoke, drenched in sweat, | always faced the martyr on 


the wall. 


At dawn on the fourth day, after a peaceful sleep, | awoke fully recovered. All 
symptoms were gone. The mirror gave me back a strange expression: a calm and serene 
smile. | put the watch and the knife in my coat, looked at Christ again and went out. | gave 
myself up to the first policeman | met. The officer must have thought | was crazy and did 
not pay any attention to me. It was only when | showed him what | was carrying that he 
was convinced. | repeated my confession to the commissioner, an investigation was 
conducted, and | ended up in a dungeon. The murderer deserved the death penalty; one 
life for another, a mathematically just and elegant way out. | would be hanged at dawn. 
My imperturbability must have unnerved the sheep. A policeman alerted my sister. | 
would have loved to have seen the scene: this brute trying to explain everything to a deaf 


and dumb girl. What a laugh! 
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At five o'clock a cassock entered my cell. This representative of the divine came in the 
character of a judge, but he also brought consolation and help. He sincerely believed that 
my salvation was in his hands. When he entered, | did not look at him. Going against life 
was a terrible sin, but God was willing to forgive me if | acknowledged my guilt and 
sincerely repented; | just had to accept it in my heart. He went on and on, saying 
something about how the world was useless to someone who sold his soul, and | don't 
know what else he said. | stood in front of the one narrow opening that connected me to 
the outside world and stared at the clouds. | turned to him sternly with a broad smile on 


my face. 


— Do you know what | am? 


— A creature of God. 


— |'m a murderer. — | pointed that out proudly. 


— That's why I'm here. You are a criminal, just as the doctor is a healer and the judge is 
a man of law. But we are men first. And there is no act so heinous or so cruel that the 


infinite love of the Lord cannot forgive... 


— A man! Who wants to be a man? Men are stupid, selfish, corrupt, arrogant, cruel, 
vain. All that | was, all that you are, Father, and all the rest. No one should want to be a 


man, let alone be proud of it. How can we be great? How can we know the Absolute? 


— Only the Lord is as you say. We are fallible, finite. Such exaltation is forbidden to us. 


— You are wrong or you are lying! Or both! You are wrong because you are a fool, and 
you are lying because you are a hypocrite. That is, because you are a man — | laughed in 


his face. 


| once read that laughter is satanic and therefore human. Mine must have been, judging 
by the confusion and uneasiness on the priest's face. | crouched down in front of the 


religious (rigid in his chair, a rosary in his hands) and spoke. 
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— | was always mean and dirty. But something in me refused to die: it demanded 
eternity. Crime showed me the truth. Redemption was the blood of a little man from 
whom | stole Time. As he bled to death, | returned home to my sister and fell asleep, 
contemplating the Son, the greatest man of all. In sleep there is no guilt or blame, no 
good or evil, events and people are shadows and illusions. | was burning with fever when 
| awoke. In my moments of lucidity, | understood that if | were to recover, if | were to 
become myself again, | would have achieved greatness. If a man... no, even worse, if a 
dirty, mean, insignificant criminal like me could carry that weight, it meant something. Do 
you understand? When | opened that idiot's jugular vein, | was God. Yes, just as you have 
heard! Whoever decides to end the life of another is, for a moment, almighty; he is the 
secret and cruel God of the victim. One will annihilate another on a mere whim and find 
its fulfillment in crime. You do not see it, but | know it, and so do all the murderers of the 
world. There was one more test | had to pass. It was not enough to kill a man, which is 
relatively easy and quite vulgar. The real test came later. The most important thing was 
not to give in to the madness. The crime had been the trigger, but the alchemy that would 
make me great was the knowledge, the understanding of the act, and the carrying of the 
burden. Do you understand it now? |, the ugliest of all human beings, have become the 
most perfect of angels. | neither want nor need your God to absolve or forgive me. | have 
no gods. | was God. And not only did | not go mad, but | went back to being myself. | have 
transcended my own humanity. And so | want to die. Now | know, without any doubts, 


that | am aman. And not only that, but | am the greatest of all of them. 


Anger and sadness coexisted in the priest's eyes. He drew across in the air in front of 
my face. | stuck out my tongue. When | was alone, | paced the dungeon again. | thought of 
Ophelia, good and quiet, sewing in her corner (would she weep for me?), of Christ, of the 
bourgeois pig. | stopped in front of the small window, my eyes lost in the clouds. It was a 


beautiful sunset. 
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Cell Number 5 


In prison, the concept of time disappears. The days are endless and the nights fleeting; 
sometimes it is the other way around. He tried to remember how long he had been locked 
up, but to no avail. Nor did he know why he was there. No one had told him anything, and 


he had only seen the guard's face once, upon his arrival. 


When he was finally called, he thought it must be morning. On his way out, he noticed 
that his cell was numbered: it was cell number 5. At the end he turned left and saw a 


door that opened a few moments Later. 


He took a few steps and stopped, lowering his head and blinking. The darkness of the 
dungeon had seduced him. Now he was unexpectedly confronted with the mundane light 
again. He felt a slight dizziness, and a sudden dizziness threatened to knock him over, but 


he resisted the onslaught and tried to stand upright. 


A guard sat him down and removed his handcuffs. The sight no longer bothered him 
so much, little by little he recognized his surroundings. Again the guard and several other 
people: the whole front row was occupied. He thought they must be journalists. They had 
notebooks and pens; he even saw a camera. One of them was fat and wore sunglasses. In 
contrast to the sobriety of the others, he wore a pink shirt with little blue dots. It was very 
hot, and every once in a while he would wipe his forehead with a handkerchief. He looked 
worried and resigned, as if he expected it to be over and done with. But what was the 
end? No one had told him. To his left was another group, somewhat elevated and 
separated from the others. They were men and women, young and old. They looked at 
him in silence, without any particular emotion. They must have been the jury. And the tall, 
thin man, with a blasé air, who had just sat down on his right, the judge. As soon as the 
clerk took his seat, the rest of the mechanism was set in motion, as if it were a theatrical 


performance. 
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A muffled, monotonous voice composed some sort of speech or announcement. He 
thought he might have been offered a glass of water. It was very hot and the windows 
were closed. The few fans were turning lazily and did not relieve him. This couldn't last 


long, he thought. 


"Is that so, Mr. Soto?" It was the third time the prosecutor asked the question. The last 
time, raising his voice and pointing at the defendant with his index finger. He had heard in 
this kind of speech or announcement that they were talking about a certain Soto, that on 
such and such a day and hour he had been in a certain place under certain circumstances. 
But he had not paid attention, nor had he been interested, simply because he was not Mr. 
Soto. Therefore, none of this concerned him. But the prosecutor restated the charge 
before he could speak. He went over the circumstances and the defendant's guilt. The 
judge asked a question, the prosecutor answered, and immediately the defense was 
called. In all the excitement, he forgot to raise his voice and clarify that he was not Soto. It 
must have been a misunderstanding, he thought. And a serious one, no doubt: the 


condemnation of one man for another was no small matter. 


The defense attorney was a small man in a gray suit, yellow bow tie, and glasses. 
When you saw him, you did not expect much. But he said that when all this was over, the 
accused would be a free man, in a few but heated words. This left a good general 
impression. As he took his seat, he gave the defendant a wink and a nod of confidence. 
The defendant, not quite sure why, returned the gesture with a smile. The reporters 


began to fill up their notebooks. 


For the second time, he thought it best to speak up and say that he was not the 
defendant. Or rather, that he was another defendant. His cause was not Soto's cause 
because he was not Soto. But instead of speaking, he immediately thought that he did not 
know what he was being accused of. Or rather, what Soto was accused of. At that 


moment, the prosecutor explained the case. 
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Apparently, Soto's beginnings had been, if not exemplary, at least blameless. But time 
and some bad meetings had driven him to dissolution. In a few years he had ceased to be 
a man. There was a general murmur in the courtroom, and the judge called the court to 
order. Soto must have had a good one, he thought. His was not serious, just a slip of the 


tongue. A gray day in the sunny summer of his youth. 


First he stole, the prosecutor said, and he pointed it out again. Perhaps because of the 
unexpectedness of the gesture, or because he felt truly accused, he spoke for the first 
time to say that this was not true. “You mean you never stole?” the prosecutor asked. He 
repeated that he had not. Again there was a murmur. The jury shook and the judge raised 


an eyebrow. Everyone knew that Soto had stolen; it was proven. 


In his private life he was an adulterer. He had betrayed his wife's trust and love. “Is 
that also wrong?” The prosecutor waited insatiably for the answer. He was rigid, his lips 
were parted, but he did not speak. He paused in the middle of the gesture. He leaned 
forward slightly. It had been a mistake. He had sacrificed the real for the illusory. He had 
betrayed and hurt. And he was punished with loneliness and ostracism. They repeated 
the question, but he said nothing. Instinctively, he looked over to where the defense 
attorney was standing. He was sweating and shaking in his gray suit, and every now and 
then he glanced at the judge. But he said nothing. Without knowing why, he felt that he 
didn't deserve a defense. In fact, no one should defend him because these were not his 
charges. He wasn't Soto; he could just say that and be done with it. But something 
stopped him: maybe he wasn't Soto, but he was an adulterer like him. And a thief, too. 
Yes, he had stolen. Only once, and in his youth. No one had been hurt, except an old 
merchant who must have been dead for years. But he had stolen. So, like Soto, he was a 
thief and an adulterer. Moreover, he was a liar. He had lied when he said that he was not 


a thief. 


“Isn't it true that you lied?” The question startled him. He said, “What?” and clenched 
his teeth. The prosecutor repeated the question and he looked at his lawyer. He was his 


lawyer now. But the little man with the glasses and the yellow bow tie didn't flinch; he 
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looked like a sitting corpse. The prosecutor wanted to know: Wasn't Mr. Soto a liar? “I 
lied.” That was all he could say. As if it were an infallible mechanism, the jury became 


agitated again, the journalists wrote. The judge raised his eyebrow. 


It was said that the faults mentioned were the least of the defendant's character. That 
what was being tried was something else. That the crime being tried was serious. He 
breathed again. This was the way out. They might be able to convict him for the lesser 
crimes of Soto, but not for the more serious ones. It was not a bad strategy. At this point, 
there would be no point in his pointing out that he was not the defendant Soto by any 
stretch of the imagination. Besides, he didn't want to risk alienating either the judge or 
the jury with his interruption. He remained silent and listened to what the prosecutor had 


to say. 


He had lied, cheated, betrayed, and stolen. But he was more than a liar, a betrayer, and 
a thief. Soto was a murderer. New murmurs and excitement. A murderer, he thought; that 
was all well and good. He was not a murderer. He couldn't be a murderer. Or was he? | 
mean, he had never killed anyone in practice. But the practice, the phenomenon, the 
physical annihilation, is only one aspect of murder. Not an insignificant one, but certainly 
not the only one. We can kill by forgetting, by omission, by abandonment, by silence. He 
remembered the two or three times he had killed. He relived the faces of his victims, saw 
a hand and a tear, felt a sigh. He had not needed a knife to open the wound. There was no 
need to spill blood. And just because he had never done it, it didn't mean he wasn't 
capable of it. If he was capable of killing, and he knew he was, then he was a murderer. 


He was guilty. “I am guilty,” he said. 


The jury was agitated, the reporters were typing, and the judge's eyebrow was 
furrowed. The defense attorney's chair was empty. He was nowhere to be seen. He 
remained silent, letting the prosecutor finish his closing argument, punctuated by his 
laconic statement. In those final minutes, he seemed relieved, looking around the 
courtroom as if in a dream. Perhaps he felt that none of it called to him anymore. Who 


would they be judging? 
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The jury retired and returned a few minutes later with the verdict. The defendant was 
found guilty and sentenced to death. The guard lifted the prisoner from the bench and 
placed him on another, outside, in the middle of a courtyard. He saw neither the jury, nor 
the judge, nor the fat, bespectacled journalist, nor his defense attorney in a gray suit and 
yellow bow tie. Instead, he saw four soldiers and a priest. He fell at his feet and asked for 
forgiveness. He repeated that he was guilty, and the priest replied that all men are guilty. 
That all are condemned. And all will be punished. It is a matter of time, and time belongs 
to God. These words seemed to comfort him. The priest helped him up and he took the 


bench again. The soldiers squared up and raised their guns. There was a shout and a 


volley of gunfire. 
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Obsession 


The first time | saw her was in mid-July. It wasn't the first time I'd visited the place (in 
fact, | was almost a regular), but it was the first time I'd seen her. There's no other way to 
put it, and I'm not ashamed of it: | went crazy for her. | was so dazzled that | looked down 


and retreated. | didn't know what strange mechanism had been triggered in me. 


That night | slept little and badly, and dreamed more than usual. | am not a great 
dreamer (at least not at night), but my nerves were on edge and my blood was boiling. | 
stayed that way until the brightness of dawn signaled that it was time to return to the 


impersonal, mundane bustle. The bell over the ring. 


Although | do not consider myself a misanthrope, | do not feel much appreciation for 
my fellow man. Maybe that's why | turned first to theology and then to my academic 
career. Abstraction is my thing. | try not to stray from my studies, but lately | have been 
more scattered than usual. After a kind of spiritual implosion, my perception of reality 
abruptly converged on a single point, a single thought and a single feeling. From then on 
it was all that existed. By a quirk of chance or fate (one and the same), | had found the 
missing piece of my existence. It became something sacred, and everything sacred has 


something cursed about it. 


As | said, I'm an introvert; the words roll off my tongue. This will help to understand 
and perhaps excuse my awkwardness. But what could | say to her? How to tell her? How 
to confess that the light she radiated as | watched her from across the room was as 
indispensable as the air and the sun. Or that seeing her reminded me of the words of 
Lacordaire, about that magical moment of grace “when the last ray of light enters the soul 
and draws together to a common center all the truths that lie scattered therein”. She had 
to understand. Our lives were about to merge in a miraculous pact. Say nothing! It is the 
refrain of my life: “A hopeless romantic”. You can't live on the moon, you have to be 


pragmatic, realistic, practical. “Life is this, here and now!” | refuse! I'm just not like that! | 
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hate soulless materialism, | despise the prosaic. They rob the world of its magic, which is 
what makes things and people live. It is the mystery of the spirit. For them everything is 
the same, everywhere they see only things, matter. How can this be? How can you 
understand this love without magic? Leopardi said: “There is no difference between the 
truth and what is dreamt, except that the latter may sometimes be much sweeter and 
more beautiful than the truth can ever be”. And he concluded with conviction: “What a 


consolation! A dream instead of the truth”. 


| visited her several times, always careful not to draw attention to myself or make her 
uncomfortable. She had to endure the gaze of countless lovers every day. Once | got close 
enough to admire the softness of her skin, the firmness of her contours, the detail of a 


lock of hair at the nape of her neck. 


| walked down the hall, back and forth. | had passed the door three times, not daring to 
enter. The place was crowded. Finally, | plucked up courage and went to her. | stood 
motionless, ecstatic by the perfection of her profile; a slight tilt of the head gave her a 
taciturn and melancholy air that moved me deeply. But an intruder spoiled everything. He 
was sneaking up on her. He stayed like that for about a minute, caressing her with his 
eyes. | was relieved to see that she didn't even look at him. The other sighed, gave her a 
last look and disappeared. He burned with jealousy and | knew | was in danger of losing 


her to the first asshole who had the courage to say or do what | didn't. 


After a heated argument with the tailor (he wanted me to pay him on the spot, | 
wanted to pay him later), | wore a three-piece navy suit. Once again, the crowd made me 
uncomfortable, but | kept my cool and repeated to myself what | wanted to tell her. It 
would be the first time | ever spoke to her. | felt the dampness under my shirt and on my 
hands. | felt my body temperature rising. | thought | was going to drop dead right there. | 
looked around again to avoid any kind of interruption and spoke. | confessed my secret. | 
had crossed the Rubicon and all | could do was wait. Her eyes were fixed on mine, but 
they conveyed a shuddering coldness. Didn't she love me? Would she not have pity? 


“Please, please! Pieta!” | whispered, on the verge of tears. But she remained impassive. 
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Perhaps there was a certain mockery in her smile. The snake! That longed-for curve 
twitched terribly, and that mouth that had turned to ash so many nights seemed to be 
laughing at me. Space and time seemed to dissolve in the infinity of my pain. If the earth 
had opened beneath my feet, | would have accepted it without a whimper. | could not 
bear it! | got out into the street and walked away as fast and as far as | could. | wandered 
for several hours through the throbbing arteries of the city, and just as the sun was 


setting, | collapsed on my bed. 


The storm that raged within me was terrible and final. | knew what | had to do. There 
was a hammer on the desk. | spent what Little | had left on grappa and staggered out into 
the street. A short time later | was there. | entered with a fairly large group and moved 
forward with a quick and determined step. A few glances told me that | had to distill the 
intense and unmistakable aroma of the brandy. | later feared that they had noticed 
something else in my expression, something deeper and more terrible. Would | have the 
mark of Cain? Is it true that our sins go before us? But the others did not exist any more. It 
was just her and me, and soon everything would end. | looked at her neck, white and 
delicate, her shoulders arched. | approached silently. No one was there except a couple, 
lost in each other (there is nothing more selfish than a lover). | raised the hammer and, 
possessed by a mixture of rage, grief, loneliness and who knows what else, | threw 


myself on top of her. 


Some readers frowned, some laughed, some perhaps felt pity. The terse paragraph in 
Corriere della Sera was striking, to say the least: “On Thursday afternoon, a madman 
armed with a hammer broke into the Museo Nazionale del Bargello and attacked the 
Ragazza milanese by the famous master Pietro Petruccelli. Although he was immediately 
subdued, the sculpture was seriously damaged. A team of specialists is working on its 
restoration. We ignore the motives that could have motivated the attacker. Ironically, he 
was a student of art history. It is believed that he suffers from a mental disorder; he will 


undergo a medical examination and will probably be hospitalized.” 
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The painting 


That morning he didn't see it either. Maybe “seeing” is not the word; he saw it all the 
time, but he never observed it. Do you see the difference? To observe something is to 
dwell on it, to take it in, to allow it to enter your consciousness. He never did that. The 
children, driven by curiosity or boredom (is it not the first consequence of the second’), 
would surely have given it those discreet glances with which they usually look at the 
world. Whether his wife had it in mind, he did not know. He thought he remembered, 
vaguely — as vaguely as when he brushed his eyes over it — that it was an inheritance. 


From his family or his wife? Or was it a gift? Where did it come from? 


The painting was not very large: about twenty by twenty-five inches, or twenty by 
thirty. He was not sure. The size varied irrevocably: when we do not know something in 
detail, its whole nature is blurred. The scene it represented was as strange to him as its 
size and origin. It was a picture, rather small, that had always been there. Always? Well, 
not always. There must have been a moment when it appeared. And at that time, or at 
some other time, someone — who? — had hung it there. To the left of the kitchen 
window, a little above the upper frame. Or below. From where he was sitting, it was 
especially difficult to analyze: the light outside not only blinded him, but also blurred the 
image. How was that possible? Had he never come close? No. Why? It's not easy to say. 
You think you know your house and your things perfectly. But you don't. We can sketch an 
account; a general abstraction that contains, if you will pardon the redundancy, 
generalities. There were the chairs, the table, the kitchen utensils, the curtains, the 
tablecloth, the odd ornament, privileged by its origin or significance. But the painting was 
different: it was a phantasmagoric flash, one of those abstractions that fly across the 
imagination without composing anything definite. Even when he had it in front of him, day 


after day, it occupied his surroundings only as a vague memory, like a dream. Shakespeare 
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claimed that people, and perhaps the world, were made of the same stuff as dreams. This 
was undoubtedly the case. It was a dream object with no real existence. If he had been 


asked, he would not have been able to say anything about it. 


He felt — he didn't hear her because she didn't make a sound — how his wife was 
sliding behind his back. They would have been married five years in a month. Their oldest 
child was four, their youngest three. He and his wife barely spoke to each other. Jealousy? 
Resentment? Sadness? He didn't know. Did he care? Maybe he did. He loved her, of 
course. But he loved her as one loves someone after so many years. The coffee steamed 
and flies hovered over the jam. He shooed them away and stared at the blackened edge 
of the toast. He sighed but said nothing. He scraped off the burned part and sipped his 
coffee. The boy's eyes and complexion were red, and he shied away from his father's 
gaze. Her mother must have scolded him. He smiled and brushed his hair with his hand. 
He was naughty, as he had been at his age. His little daughter played with a rag doll. He 


shook the crumbs from his lap, waved to the children, and went out. 


Of course, he knew the painting was on his kitchen wall. How could he ignore it? He 
also knew Pascal's ontological-mathematical analogy: although people know that God 
exists, they ignore His nature. It is the same with infinity: we know that there is an infinite 
number, but we ignore whether it is an even number or an odd number; that is, we ignore 
its nature. The infinite is there, like God and like the painting. And yet we have no 
knowledge of what its essential nature is. But from an ontological and metaphysical point 
of view, a painting is neither God nor the Infinite. All he had to do was stand before him 
for a few seconds. Then he could walk down the street or chat in church or in a bar and 
say: “In my kitchen there is a painting, with this or that feature, more or less beautiful, 
bigger or smaller.” But all this escaped his perception. Surely his wife was familiar with it. 
She was supposed to clean it along with the rest of the house. He tried to recall some 
comment, but to no avail. His wife didn't talk about it, nor did the children. Over the years, 
this damned painting had managed to go unnoticed. On more than one occasion, his wife 


had rearranged the decorations. Everything had been in a different place, everything 
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except for the painting. He felt uncomfortable, he felt a kind of disgust for the painting, 
and he thought about the possibility of getting rid of it. He could give it away, or he could 
just throw it away. But why, why get rid of something that wasn't even part of his world? 
How do you get rid of something you never had? The painting was impersonal, strange, 


distant... What connected him to this damned canvas? 


He returned greetings as he walked down the steps of the temple. Neighbors, 
relatives, friends. His wife followed like a shadow. She did not speak or greet anyone, and 
no one greeted her. Was she unhappy? He had once wondered. “Unhappiness is a waste 
of time.” She was right, she was always right. As if happiness was an argument for 
anything. Was he happy? Had he ever been happy? Were his children happy? Anyway, 
who said that one was born to be happy? We're here and that's it. Dinner was short and 
quiet, a pleasant moment of communion. The children were lying down. His wife was in 
the armchair with a book in her hand. A few centimeters above her head, there was the 


painting. 


Once again, as so often, he brushed it with his eyes. Once again he saw the painting 
without seeing it, without observing it. He knew, felt or suspected that it was there, 
hanging just above his wife's head. And yet there was nothing there. Nothing attracted 
his gaze, nothing claimed it. It was a different story when he lowered his eyes and looked 
down at his wife. He saw the well-defined contours of her body, he saw her curled up on 
the couch, wrapped in a blanket. She was tracing the lines trapped in the paper. Only her 
breathing gave away that there was life in this picture. Movement is life, he thought; 
paintings are not alive because they do not have movement. Same with sculptures: they 
contain dying, not living. Do we not set up cenotaphs made of marble? The stone and the 
pigments scattered on the canvas, all that was death. Only music lived, and only when 
interpreted, that is, when it penetrated time, because a series of signs on a score was like 


a death certificate. 


For a moment the eyes of his wife looked away from the book. Those same eyes, less 


tired and more naive, had made him fall in love. He smiled, and she returned the gesture. 
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Yes, they were happy. They had to be. Ups and downs, sure, but they were happy. They 
were all together and that was enough. He had tried very hard to be a good man. Had he 
succeeded? He had tried, by God he had tried. Some nights, however, he was convinced 
that human beings are always, irrevocably, inclined to disorder, to chaos, to nothingness 
and emptiness. In short, what does it mean to be a good person? At least he was not bad. 


He was not a bad man; he was just a man. 


He looked up, in a new and perhaps desperate attempt to focus on that fleeting figure. 
It was there, but his eyes slipped back over the surface. The image was slipping away — 
was it escaping, or was he evading it? He wasn't looking for it, but to say he was avoiding 
it would be an exaggeration. He just didn't care about it, just like we don't care about so 
many things in the world. How many things are out there that we don't know about and 
that we will never know about? How many people? This painting fell into the order of 
things and happened to be in his kitchen. His gaze danced around the painting, fiddling 
with the contours of the frame. He thought he saw a golden reflection. He gave up and 
turned back to his wife. As if trying to read his mind, she looked at him expectantly. She 
had followed his movements and could guess the rest: the painting, the painting was 
there. And him? What did he know about it? She shivered and he thought he saw a gleam 
in her eyes. Something strange, something unsettling, as if she had been afraid for a 
moment. She went back to the book; he took a handful of the tobacco and pressed it into 
the bowl of the pipe. A quarter of an hour later, he got up (his wife had fallen asleep on 


the couch), gave the children a kiss, and went to bed. 


How much time passed before that night is uncertain. What is certain is that the 
picture was hanging on the wall of the kitchen, and it was the only time that he saw it, 
and he saw it clearly. The children were not there. Their mother had left them with a 
sister. He was reading a book and she was cooking behind his back. This time he did not 
hear her, nor did he feel her. It was a quick, unexpected movement, like a predator 
patiently waiting for its prey to make a mistake. He was surprised by how strong her 


hands were. She grabbed him by the hair, and his face hit the ashtray with a hard blow. 
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The ash covered his beard; he felt it in his mouth, a pasty substance, and he clenched his 
molars together. He did not use his last moments for talking, but for watching. Out of the 
corner of his eye, he saw how his wife was about to murder him. The gleam of the knife 
blade in the air, the exorbitant expression, the suddenly violent atmosphere. The 
remaining time he spent looking at the painting; perhaps it was the painting that claimed 
him. Not large, but larger than he suspected. Its frame was not gilded. Some anonymous 
painter had crystallized a scene that should have occupied a different place at some point 
in time and space. Or had it always occupied a different place? A woman was holding the 
head of a man against a table, with a book at one side. The other hand, suspended in 
midair, held a knife. He could not make out the features of the portrayed person - would 
she look tired? Would she be happy? His last impulse led him to the face of the murdered 
man: the lower part, hidden by the beard, was thick and dark; a grimace of agony could 
be guessed at. He saw the eyes, which were fixed on his own. He looked at the dead 


man, and the dead man looked at him. It was only a moment. 
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